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INTROOUCTXOV 

More  people  receive  Inatruotion  from  Extension 

than  from  any  other  system  of  higher  education  in  the 

state  of  California*  Stepping  into  the  expanding 

office  of  business  manager  of  University  BxtensioUf 

Horthi  in  1945 t  Henry  C.  Varing  came  Just  in  time  to 

take  part  in  its  growth  from  an  annual  budget  of  one 

million  dollars  to  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 

.  of  '-  ty» 

fourteen  years  later* 

A  citizen  is  tempted  to  see  this  overgrown  child 

of  the  University  as  a  paradox  —  simultaneously  bound 

to  the  parent  institution  but  largely  supported  by 

funds  from  the  outside.  In  a  state  that  has  a  highly 

complex  system  for  supporting  education^  the  ubiquity 

that  Extension  manifests  is  bound  to  create  questions 

about  its  fiscal  life  and  its  educational  rsmge*  Hov 

should  its  funds  be  placed  in  the  total  structure  of 

the  University  budget?  How  large  a  role  should  It  play^ 

i  hi-  r-.lv 

if  anyt  in  the  University's  appropriations  battles  with 
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a  legislature  whose  collective  constituency  numbers 
fflillions  of  Extension  students  and  conferees? 

Mr*  Varing  tackles  these  and  other  questions  in 
this  interview  oade  at  a  crucial  tiae  for  Sztension« 
the  fall  of  1959*  Using  his  earlier  experience  in  the 
University  accounting;  office »  he  projects  his  views 
on  a  backdrop  of  new  investigations  of  Extension  by 
the  office  of  the  governor »  by  the  Master  Plan  Survey 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  state «  iUid  by  the  Academic 
Senate  of  the  University. 

These  two  sessions  with  Mr.  Waring  were  held 
in  whatever  executive  office  was  available  in  the 
midst  of  the  galvanic  activity  inside  the  Sxtension 
Building  at  2441  Bancroft  Vay,  Berkeley*  The  interviews 
with  Vioe  President  of  the  University  Baldwin  Woods t 
former  Extension  Director  Leon  Richardson^  and  Hr% 
Waring  combine  to  form  a  unit  speoifically  concerned 
with  the  development  and  influence  of  University 
Extensiont  part  of  a  series  being  done  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  a  centennial  history  of  the  University.  Utoder 
the  academic  supervision  of  Professor  Walton  S.  Bean 


of  the  Department  of  History  and  the  adainistratlve 
supervision  of  Mr«  Marion  Milosevski  of  the  General 
Xiibraryt  the  Regional  Cultural  History  Project  is 
engmged  in  tape  recording  and  presenring  autobio- 
graphies of  persons  who  have  been  influential  la 
shaping  the  history  of  California* 


Amelia  Roberts  Fry 
Interviewer 


Regional  Cultural  History  Project 

University  of  California  General  Library,  Berkeley 

Maroh  15,  I960 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OH  UHIVERSITY  BXTEHSIOI 

Varings   I  might  just  talk  a  moment  on  the  1932  committee 

study.   This  came  about  from  a  study  made  in  1947* 
48  of  Extension's  financial  policy  in  relation  to 
^  state  support  and  the  fact  that  that  study  raised 
^  certain  questions  in  the  Regents*  minds »  the  idea 
being  that  the  1947-48  study  primarily  proved  thi 
^  assumption  that  University  Extension  needed  a 
definite  financial  policy  for  its  basis  of  support 
in  order  to  continue  operation.  But  it  did  not 
make  any  suggestion  as  to  what  the  basis  should  be 
^   or  what  the  amount  should  be^  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 
Fryt     This  first  committee  then  didn't  really  put  forth 

any  specific  ideas  at  this  point. 
Varingt   It  Just  justified  University  Extension's  position 
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Waring!  in  the  University  family  and  the  idea  that  University 
Extension!  in  order  to  continue  to  operate  on  a  sound 
basis «  needed  some  finances. 

Fryi      Before  then  what  had  happened? 

Varingt   Wellf  going  back  to  1912 t  the  Regents  announced  a 

policy  at  that  time  which  in  effect  said  the  costs  of 
administering  the  work  of  the  University  Extension  b« 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  University  as  presented 
to  the  state  legislature  for  the  years  1913*13  in  the 
amount  of  $30fOOO»  The  finsuicial  support  thus  pro- 
posed was  then  included  in  the  University  budget,  and 
this  was  based  on  the  Extension  Division's  administra^ 
tive  costs  —  as  they  called  it  then*  Although  it's 
not  clear,  I  think  that  the  real  basis  was  that  the 
Regents  felt  that  the  state  should  cover  the  basia 
administrative  costs,  and  the  adult  poplation  of  the 
state,  who  were  availing  themselves  of  the  educational 
opportunities  of  this  service,  should  pay  for  the 
instructional  costs.  And  at  this  time  University 
Extension  was  Just  really  beginning,  and  it  was  vary 
small.  So  this  was  set  at  $30,000  for  the  bieanium. 
And  special  legislation  was  then  enacted  in  Sacramento 
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appropriating  these  specific  funds. 

Subsequently!  as  Extension  grew,  and  I  haven* t 
got  the  exact  datei  this  was  chsinged  to  $30tOOO  a 
yeart  instead  of  per  bienniua* 
It  was  some tine  after  World  War  I^  I  believe* 
Probably.   I*m  not  up  on  this. 

Iheni  as  Extension  continued  to  grow,  the 
president,  Sproul,  from  time  to  time  supplemented 
ithese  state  funds  from  University  funds,  or  froa 
ot^er  funds  he  received  from  the  statef  in  other 
words,  in  the  total  appropriation  which  the  University 
asked  for  was  included  additional  funds  for  University 
Extension*  But  the  $30,000  was  a  separate  special 
bill  appropriated* 
Z  see* 

ilnd  then  it  was  not  until  -«  well,  I  would  say 
probably  1930,  or  along  in  there  —  that  a  number  of 
these  special  appropriations,  or  special  bills, 
introduced  each  year  or  each  biennium  to  the  state 
legislature,  were  all  abolished  and  it  was  decided 
to  request  all  the  University's  funds  in  one  bill* 
Including  Extension's? 
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Waring:   Including  all  of  Extension's. 

Fryt     Is  that  what  happens  now? 

Waring:  Yes,   Our  appropriation  is  included  in  the  overall 
University  Extension  request. 

Pry:     Whom  do  you  plead  your  case  before  for  your  budget? 

Waring:  Well,  we  plead  our  case  to  the  president  to  include 
what  we  ask  for  in  the  University  request  for 
appropriations  in  Sacramento.  Then  this,  the  total 
University  request,  is  submitted  to  the  Regents  for 
approval,  and  then  from  there  it  goes  to  Sacramento 
through  the  department  of  finance,  who  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  governor,  etcetera. 

Fry:     Why  do  they  lump  all  this  together? 

Waring:   I  think  this  was  a  plan  to  fight  one  battle  instead 
of  half  a  dozen  battles.   It  was  decided  that  it  was 
better  to  get  one  amount,  including  all  of  our 
requests,  instead  of  having  various  little  aide 
issues  of  small  size  appropriations.  And  then  this 
also  was  taken  into  account.  Everybody  knew  what  the 
total  amount  was  that  the  University  was  asking  for 
— >  not  this  amount  plus  this  amount  plus  this  amount. 

Fryt     The  *'0h  no,  not  that  again**  sort  of  thing* 
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Waring:   Well,  now  to  get  back  to  the  •53-' 54  reports. 

Fryt     That  was  when  this  question  came  up  again.  When  it 
became  necessary  for  you  to  get  your  slice  of  the 
pie  from  the  whole  University  budget. 

Waring!   So  it  was  decided. ..  This  was  discussed  at  a  Regents* 
meeting  and  the  president  was  instructed  to  appoint 
a  conmittee  to  study  Extension  finances.  At  this 
time  the  president  suggested  that  I  go  to  visit  six 
or  eight  major  extension  services  to  study  not  only 
university  extension  financial  problems  and   their 
budgeting  procedures  but  to  also  discuss  with  th« 
financial  head  of  the  parent  institution  what  their 
policy  was  regarding  finances  at  university  extension. 
And  I  was  chosen  because  of  my  background  in  th« 
accounting  office  suid  the  cashier's  office  and  at 
Extension. 

It  was  about  1951  or  '52  when  I  took  a  trip 
and  visited  Mi  mesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Penn  State« 
Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  Washington  to  try  and  detemin* 
if  there  was  an  official  policy,  or  any  policy,  as  to 
the  basis  of  the  university,  the  parent  institutiottf 
support  of  their  extension  services. 

Tryt     These  were  all  state  universities  now? 
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Waringi  Yes.   These  were  all  state  universities. 

What  I  discovered  was  that  there  wasn't  any 
policy*   (laughter)  All  extensions,  as  far  as  I  could 

MTy%  find  out,  just  "growed  like  Topsy."  And,  of  course, 

each  one  had  developed  some  sort  of  a  level  of 

Vcrl  support.  For  exeuaple,  Wisconsin,  which  was  highly 
developed,  had  around  fifty  percent,  while  some  of 
the  other  schools. •• 

Fryt     You  mean  fifty  percent  state  aid? 

Waringt   Fifty  percent  state  support.  While  at  Penn  State 

they  were  eleven  percent.   I  don*t  know  whether  you 
want  to  get  into  this  —>  there  were  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this.   In  Penn  State,  in  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  state  does  not  have  their  own  system  of  junior 
colleges.   In  these  states  the  extension  services 
are  operating  a  series  of  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  state.   Penn  State  was  operating  about  six  or 
eight;  Michigan  about  four  in  various  locales  through- 
out the  state  —  they  gave  one  or  two  years  of  collegs 
training.   In  Penn  State  —  Penn  State  had  no  frsshMA 
year  at  Penn  State  University,  or  Penn  State  College 
as  it  was  then»  All  of  the  work  done  by  Penn  Stats 
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Varingt   in  the  first  year  of  college  was  done  through  educa- 
"^ '     tion  centers  throughout  the  state  operated  by 
university  extension* 

Fryt     Did  they  also  operate  adult  education  at  these 
centers  then? 

Varings  YeS|  they  also  had  adult  education  centers  there  too* 
The  centers  were  used  in  the  daytime  for  what  we 

"'^'     would  call  junior  collerje  work  —  the  first  or  second 
year  of  college*   It  was  in-resident  service  there  — 
I  ffleaui  resident  training*  And  then  the  centers  ver« 
used  in  the  evening  and  late  afternoon  for  adult 
education,  conferences,  instituteSf  and  workshops, 
etcetera* 

Fryi     Oh I  and  these  were  operated  and  administered  by  the 
mother  institutions? 

Varingt   They  were  operated  by  the  extension  service  at  th« 
parent  institution  and  the  extension  service  also  "^ 
operated  the  Junior  colleges  in  the  daytime*  They 
operated  the  Junior  oollege  and  this  was  la  their 
budget.  Penn  State  even  had  their  own  gyioiasixiu 
and  football  teams  in  the  Junior  colleges*  They 
were  operating  through  university  extension  at  Penn 
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Varingt   Statet, 

Fryj     So  extension  then  included  both  adult  education  smd 
regular  full-time  students. 

Varingt   High  school  graduates. 

Fryt     Do  you  think  there's  ever  any  chance  that  something 
like  this  might  happen  in  California? 

Waringt  Not  now. 

Pryt     Right  now  they're  going  through  this  tremendous  study 
for  re-organizing  junior  colleges  and  state  colleges 
and  the  University  systems. 

Varingt  But  I  don'tthink  that  with  the  junior  college  system 
and  the  state  college  system  developed  to  the  point 
that  it  is I  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  will 
ever  take  them  over. 

Pry I     If  they  do  take  them  over,  do  you  think  they  will 

give  them  to  Extension?  Is  there  much  chance  of  that? 

Varingi   I  wouldn't  think  so.   They're  too  large.   It  is  too 
).arge  a  system.  Now  you  take  Penn  Statt^  without 
all  its  junior  colleges ,  if  I  remember  correctly »  Its 
budget  was  below  $200,000.  While  University  Extension 
in  Berkeley,  even  at  that  time,  was  running  $2,0009000* 
The  only  extension  service  —  this  is  in  •52-'53  — 
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Waring!   which  was  larger  than  University  of  California  Exten- 
sion in  terms  of  financing  was  Wisconsin,   Wisconsin 
had  a  very  elaborate  and  a  very  comprehensive  exten- 
sion service, 

Pryi     Well,  doesn't  that  include  agriculture  too?  Isn't 
it  all  put  together? 

Waringi   No,  it  is  not.  But  thty  are  tied  in  fairly  closely 
with  ag  extensions.   The  fact  is,  the  unusual  thing 
about  Wisconsin  is  that  the  extension  service  has 
county  representatives  —  just  like  ag  extension  has* 
They  are  sometimes,  as  I  recall,  joint  appointments 
—  ag  extension  and  university  extension  the  same 
person.  But  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  getting  out  throughout 
the  entire  state.  And  the  extension  representative, 
oounty  representative  —  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them  —  are  used  greatly  to  help  influence  the  state 
legislature.  When  the  university  gets  in  trouble 
or  the  university  extension  gets  in  trouble,  word 
:     gets  out* 

Fry I     They  have  a  real  grass-roots  movement  then* 

Waringi   Grass-roots  movement  right  then  and  there*  And  ae  X 
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Varingi  said,  Wisconsin  has  probably  done  the  greatest  Job  in 
adult  education  in  that  they  had  done  the  greatest 
job  of  educating  their  administration  and  their 
legislature  of  the  services  of  university  extension. 
This  was  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
highest  supported  —  percentagewise. 

Fryt     Going  back  to  this  study ,  who  were  the  men  on  th« 
study? 

Varingi  The  men  on  the  study  werei  vice  president  of  business 
"^        affairs,  Mr.  Corley;  vice  president  of  University 

Extension,  Baldwin  M.  Woods |  George  Stevens,  who  was 
the  acting  controller  at  this  time;  and  Roy  Jastrom, 
of  the  economics  department,  who  was  chairman  of  th« 
Educational  Policy  Committee  of  the  Academic  Senatef 
Ellis  Groff,  the  budget  officer.  Let*s  see,  how  san/ 
have  you  got  now? 

Pryt     That's  five. 

Waring!  Well,  that  would  be  five  members.  I  was  the  secretary 
or  the  ex-*officio  member. ..  I  did  the  work. 

Fryt     Oh,  I  know  these  ex-officio  members  get  all  the  jobs* 
(laughter) 

Waring!  At  the  basis  of  this  study,  which  had  a  great  effect 
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Waring: 
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on  University  Extension,  was  the  development  of  a 
restatement  of  the  original  ideas  going  back  to 
1912  that  the  state  should  support  University  Extension 
to  the  extent  of  its  administrative  costs  or  at 
least  —  the  term  as'  th«y  Called  it  then  —  the 
"ready-to-serve"  costs.  By  1952  we  had  grown  very 
large  and  we  had,  for  example «  large  commitments 
for  the  leased  space* 
Yes. 

I  mean  from  $9fOOO  to,  oh,  $300,000  a  year.  And 
you  can  see  that  if  we  had  a  depression  or  if  some- 
thing happened  to  University  Extension  and  it  didn't 
operate  to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  —  if  it 
were  hit  with  a  caleunity  —  that  the  rental  of  this 
space  would  go  right  on  whether  we  used  it  or  not 
because  these  were  five  and  ten  year  leasts.  So 
we  had  to  have  fixed  financial  support  to  cover 
these  particular  items.  How  [looking  at  the  report] 
I  oan  go  through  the  budgets  which  were  included  in 
this  if  you  think  it  is  interesting.  This  is  a  aattsr 
of  documentation. 

Here  is  a  set  of  budgets  which  were  inoludsd 
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Waring:    in  the  ready-to-serve  costs  for  which  we  were  asking 
support!  the  vice  president's  budget;  the  two 
associate  directors*  budget;  the  business  managers* 
budget.  North  and  South;  the  class  administration 
budget,  North  and  South;  the  fee  emd  information 
officers*  budget,  which  at  that  time  were  about  eight} 
and  the  class  and  correspondence  recording  budgets;  a 
small  amount  for  veterans*  affairs;  certain  steno- 
'  graphic  services  which  we  were  performing  for  the 
central  administration;  and  the  rent  ajidmsLintenance 
budgets.   These  were  the  amounts  which  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  ready-to-serve  costs,  as  it  was 
called  then.  And  these  budgets  were  to  be  supported 
from  state  appropriations  and  everything  else  —  all 
of  our  instructional,  promtional  budgets,  and  every* 
thing  else  —  was  to  be  paid  for  from  student  fees* 
Veil,  the  Regents  adopted  this  policy  in  principle; 
they  said  if  it  was  not  financially  possible  to  imple- 
ment it  in  its  entirety  in  that  year  they  would  do  it 
over  a  three-year  period* 
How  much  did  they  start  with? 

Veil,  we  were  asking  for  1590,000.  And,  if  I  remem* 
ber  correctly,  we  got  that  year  about  $400,000  op 
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Waringi   1450,000,   I  think  around  $450,000.   It  was  to  go 

up  150,000  a  year.  But,  of  course,  this  was  where 
^      we  grew  very  rapidly  and  they  were  always  two  or 
»^^t^,  three  years  behind.  Until,  in  1958-59f  when  we 

proposed  our  1959-60  budget,  we  were  asking  for 

11,200^000. 
Fry I     You  had  grown  that  much. 
Varingi   Well,  as  long  as  we're  talking  about  growth,  I 

think  maybe  a  couple  of  figures  might  be  interesting 

here. 

In  1955-56,  when  I  joined  Extension,  our 

total  expenditures  were  around  $l|000f000. 
Pryi     You  mean  1945-46? 
Waringi  Yes.   Our  current  budget  for  1958-59  aunounts  to 

$6,250,000.  So  in  a  matter  of  fifteen  years,  or 

fourteen  years,  we  have  grown  from  one  million  to 

six  and  a  quarter  million. 
Pry*     Particularly  right  after  the  war  there  was  a  big 

jump  in  expenditures  —  and   in  income  too,  I  suppose* 

What  made  it  do  that  and  where  did  you  get  all  the 

money  from,  all  of  a  sudden? 
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Varingi   Well,  the  thing  there  was  that  we  were  running  what 
was  called  the  ESMVT  —  is  that  right? 

Fryi     There  are  the  figures  on  it. 

Waringj  We  jumped  from  $600,000  to  a  million  dollars.  And  we 
were  running  the  engineering  special  training  program 
for  the  armed  forces* 

Fryt     Baldwin  Woods  was  on  that,  wasn^t  he,  from  Washington? 

Waringj  Yes,  And  then  there  were  two  other  very  important 
factors,   Dr,  Woods  had  developed  the  post-graduate 
professional  training  program  in  medicine,  law,  and 
dentistry.  And  these  people  who  had  been  in  the 
armed  forces  for  three  or  four  years  came  back  and 
they  needed  refresher  courses  in  order  to  get  themselves 
up  to  date  on  recent  developments  and   to  revitalize 
their* •• 

Fryt     Civilian  practice... 

Waring!   Yes.  And  we  did  a  great  deal  of  work  there. 

Fryt     How  were  these  paid  for? 

Waringt   These  were  all  paid  for  from  student  fees.   I  mean 
the  students  were  charged  fees  for  these  courses • 

Fryt     The  individual  doctors  paid  something. 

Waringt  Yes,   Of  course  this  was  all  included  in  the  O.I.  Bill, 
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Waring:   the  educational  bill,  and  they  were  able  td  get 

reimbursed  for  it  from  govarnraent  funds,  which  of 
course  was  also  a  great  boon.   I  think  also  that 
through  the  educational  programs  which  the  armed 
forces  conducted  during  the  war  that  the  people  got 
the  idea  —  or  into  the  frame  of  mind  —  of  going  to 
school  some. 

Pryi     Yes. 

Varingi  And  then  they  came  back,  they  came  out  of  military 
service  back  into  civilian  service.  They  needed 
their  refresher  courses;  some  people  needed  to  mmk9 
up  the  few  units,  or  few  subjects,  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  school;  other  people  went  back  into 
business,  but  they  wanted  to  improve  themselves.  They 
were  three  or  four  years  older  and  they  were  aarried, 
maybe »  so  they  wanted  to  go  part  tiae*  We  had  a  very 
large  program*  We  trained  doctors  and  lawyers* 

Fryt     I  see. 

This  proposal  of  the  University  study  oommitte« 
'^*     for  an  eppropriation  covering  your  administrativt 
expenses  *«-  is  there  any  precedent  for  thia  in  any 
other  department  of  the  University?  Do  other  dtpartaonts 
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Fryt     have  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  administrative  expenses? 

Varingj   Well,  every  academic  department,  or  every  other  — 
I  mean  outside  of  the  self-sustaining  activities, 
like  the  printing  office,  the  building  and  grounds, 
central  stenographic,  bhese  service  organizations 
which  are  self-supporting  —  they  woric  on  the  basis 
of  a  recharge  for  their  work  to  the  academic 
departments  for  which  they  are  operating.   But  the 
regular  academic  departments,  and  the  business 
manager,  for  instance,  or  the  vice  president  of 

?^-:v"!     business  affairs,  or  the  president's  office,  they 
get  a  budget  for  their  activities  for  the  year  and 
that's  it.   Now  if  they  get  in  trouble  they  go  back 
to  the  president  and  ask  him  for  additional  funds* 
And  if  there  are  additional  funds,  and  the  president 
is  so  inclined,  why  then  they  may  get  then*   Ths 
president  has  certain  unbudgeted  funds,  which  h* 
calls  contingency  funds,  which  he  can  spread  around 
as  he  sees  fit  or,  I  should  say,  where  the  need  arises* 

Fryt     I  see.  Well  then,  is  the  plan  from  ths  study  coomittes 
—  the  committee's  study,  I  should  say  —  is  this  a 
sort  of  trail  blazer? 
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Varingt   Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  else  operates  exactly  on 
that  basis.  After  this  was  developed  I  sent  this  — 
or  at  least  explained  it  to  a  certain  extent  to  a 
number  of  places  where  I  had  been,  and  I  got  letters 
back  that  they  thought  this  was  wonderful.   Well,  at 
least  some  people  did.  Nebraska,  which  was  not 
very  highly  supported,  thought  it  was  wonderful | 
Wisconsin,  which  is  highly  supported,  didn't  think 
it  had  any  merit  at  all*  You  see  what  I  mean*  , 
(laughter) 
Pryi     Well,  they  have  all  the  money  they  need  anyway* 
Waringt   They  have,  or  rather  had,  all  the  money  they  needed. 
Of  course,  they  do  a  number  of  other  things.   They 
have  a  lot  of  free  services  to  the  people.   They 
have  —  oh  —  a  circulating  library.  And  they 
have  a  department  which  provides  material  for 
debates,  types  of  debates,  emd  debating  societies. 
And  they  have  had  some  lecturers  that  go  around* 
This  is  another  thing  which  has  been  talked  about* 
The  University  of  Washington  does  it  and  I  think 
it's  a  very  good  idea.  The  University  of  WashlngtoUf 
each  semester,  turns  two  faculty  members  over  to 
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Waring!  university  extension.  The  university  pays  their 

salaries.  And  they,  for  two  months  each  semester, 
go  on  long  lecture  tours  throughout  the  state, 

^■'-  which  university  extension  schedules  and  runs.  These 

are  free  lectures.  But  this  is  public  relations 
of  the  University  of  Washington  to  the  citizens  of 
the  state.  And  I  think  this  is  a  very  wonderful 
public  relations  item. 

Fryt     Yes.   It  shows  a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  toOf 
between  the  faculty  and  extension* 

Waring:  And  it  shows  that  the  university  is  interested  in 
the  people  of  the  state  and  trying  to  do  somethinf 
for  them.  And  this  —  suppose  for  this  they  take 
two  $12,000  a  year  men  — •  this  only  costs  thea 
$24,000  a  year.  And  just  think  of  the  people 
throughout  the  state  who  in  that  way  learn  about 
the  activities  of  the  university  and  the  activities 
of  university  extension  and  feel  that  the  university 
is  a  part  and  is  doing  something  for  thea. 

Fryt     And  the  towns  get  these  mon  free,  then?  They  are 
not  paying  anything  at  all? 

Waringj  Well,  I  think  —  I'll  have  to  think  about  that  —  Z 
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Varingt   think  they  merely  pay  the  expenses  of  getting  them 
there.  This  may  be  twenty-five  dollars,  or  some* 
thing  like  that. 

Fryx     I  see.  Well  that  sounds  like  a  wonderful  idea. 

Varingt   I  wish  something  could  be  done  here^  that  they'd 

turn  over  two  men  to  us.  Because  we  could  use  them 
to  sell  the  University,  to  sell  Extension  throughout 
the  state. 

Pryi     Yes.   It's  easy  to  sit  here  and  think  of  the  really 
outstanding  men  on  the  campus  that  everyone  would 
yi     want  to  hear. 
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EXTENSIOH'S  INFLUENCE  THROUGHOUT  CALIFORNU 

Fryt     How  much  does  California  use  Extension  for  inter- 
preting the  University  to  the  people? 

Waringi  You  mean  on  the  political  field? 

Fry:     Yesf 

Varingt   None*  Ve  are  not  allowed  to* 

Fry I     How  do  you  keep  from  it?  Sometimes  it  can  be  a 
pretty  fine  line* 

Varingt   Yes*  But  if  the  University  —  I  mean,  if  there  is  a 
movement  which  they  can  trace  back  to  University 
Extension  we  are  told  about  it  and  that  we  are  not 
to  interfere.   I  don't  think  this  is  unfair  or  that 
it's  wrong*   We  are  part  of  the  University  of 
California.   We  work  for  them  and  what  is  best  for 
the  University  of  California  in  the  minds  and  ths 
dSQXsions  of  the  administration  of  the  Universltj 
should  be  best  for  Extension.   We  do  not  want  ths 
tail  to  wag  the  dog* 

The  fact  is  that  the  University  has  nsTsr 
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ifaringt   done  very  much  of  this.  For  a  long  time  the  Regents 
felt  that  the  University  did  not  need  this,  that  we 
were  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  and  the 
people  ought  to  recognize  it.  And  I  can  remember 
back  in  the  Thirties  where  the  Regents  severely 
criticized  even  the  small  budgets  which  were  then 
being  administered  for  public  relations  and  promo- 
tion of  the  University.  They  did  not  feel  this  was 
necessary.  There's  been  some  switch  now* 

Fryt     It  looks  like  the  experiences  of  the  Thirties  would 
point  out  the  fallacy. 

Varlngt  Veil,  the  University  of  California  has  never  really 

"^  suffered  too  badly.  The  situation,  in  ay  opinion 

«—  for  whatever  it*s  worth  —  is  much  more  critical 
now  with  the  great  growth  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  state  colleges  cjid  junior  colleges.  They, 
being  local,  the  grass  roots,  and  having  their 
representatives  fighting  for  their  particular  pro* 
jects.  Veil,  the  University  of  Calif omla  has  no 
one}  being  statewide  in  its  activity,  we  supposedly 
represent  the  whole  state* 

Fryt     Veil,  is  extension  ever  used  as  the  lever  on  the  leff* 
Islature,  as  agricultural  extension  was  when  the 
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Frys     appropriations  were  low? 

Waringi   Well,  Mr,  Corleyi  who  is  the  representative  to 
Sacramento  for  the  University 9  has  told  me  many 
times  that  University  Extension  is  now  the  second 
greatest  influence  or  power  which  the  University 
has  on  the  taxpayers  and  on  the  people  who  send  their 
representatives  to  Sacramento* 

Fryi    Yes«  In  other  words  the  University  has  to  have  some* 

vy^*     thing  as  a  sort  of  •»<•  I  should  use  a  more  delicate 
term  than  blackmail  a^ent*   **If  they  cut  our 
appropriations y  we  will  just  have  to  cut  out  these 
services*  ••** 

Varingt   "Or  the  people  will  rise  in  their  wrath  smd. ••"  But 
this  is  not  only  ••  I  mean 9  I  think  that  this  should 
be  much  more  stressed;  it  should  have  much  more 
influence.  I  think  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
doesn't  realize  this*  I  think  that  the  faculty  has 
the  feeling  that  their  job  is  to  do  research*  to 
develop  knowledge 9  and  teach  the  students  who  come 
here*  But  they  do  not  realize*!!!  my  opinion,  thtlr 
much  greater  duty9  or  job,  is  to  disseminate  tht 
information  which  is  developed  here*  And  this  is 
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Varlngt   what  the  Extension  should  be  doings  and  should  be 
allowed  to  do»  suid  should  be  encouraged  to  dO|  and 
should  be  supported  to  do« 

Fryt     You  meeui  specific  results  of  research  done  here  at 

Californiaf  much  as  the  agriculture  department  does? 

Varingt  Xesa  But  ag  extension  has  done  this  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other*  Of  course 9  they  have  had 
federal  funds  to  do  this* 

Fryt     Yes* 

Waringt  But  they  have  done  it^  and  they  have  done  a  much 
better  job  of  disseminating  information  regarding 
agricultural  sciencei  and  agriculture  fieldS|than 
any  other  field  has  done* 

Fryt     How  would  this  be  done  through  Extension?  I  know 
that  some  other  universities  do  this  to  a  degree* 
How  do  you  go  about  disseminating  information  from 
a  social  science  research  project  smd  things  like 
that?  Do  you  wait  for  the  groups  to  contact  you? 

Varingt  Vellf  you  can*  The  fact  is  I  just  happen  to  have  a 
few  proposals  on  my  desk  from  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education^  which  is  along  this  line  in  sociology 
and  social  sciences*  The  idea  is  to  get  soao 
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Varingj   additional  funds  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 
to  help  to  develop  this  field,  amd  to  take  it  out  to 
the  oommunity  and  train  civic  leaders,  train  boards 
of  directors  of  non-profit  organizations  —  by  this 
I  mean  community  chests,  and  some  of  thess  agencies  liks 
your  Good  Vill,  suad  all  these  non-profit  organizations 
-*  to  enable  them  to  do  a  greater  Job,  to  enlighten 
the  civic  leaders  and*«*  Vhat*s  the  word  I  want**. 

Fryt     To  give  them  a  philosophy,.* 

Varingt   To  give  them  a  philosophy  so  that  they  can  do  a 

better  job  in  their  communities,  and  for  the  community* 
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BXTEHSIOH,  Its  PACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 

Frys     When  you  first  came  here  professors  were  paid  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  students  they  taught  in 
their  classes,  weren*t  they? 

Varingt  Tee,  that  is  one  way  of  expressing  it.  They  were 
paid  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  number  of 
students  enrolled*  And  what  it  amounted  to  was  that  for 
between  twenty  and  thirty-five  students  they  were 
paid  half  of  the  fees  which  were  collected  for  that 
particular  class*   This  had  many  advanteigeSf  as 
you  can  seeg  from  a  business  point  of  view* 

Fryt     TeSf  it  kept  your  expenses  in  line  with  your  inoome* 

Waringt  There  was  at  least  some  relationship  between  the 

income  and  the  expenditures*  The  faculty  objected 
to  this  way  of  payment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  of  them  being  that  your  elenentary  courses  like, 
sayi  accounting  lA  (which  might  haye  forty  or  fifty 
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Varingt   people  In  it  ^d  did  not  take  an  especially  skilled 
instructor  or  a  full  professor »  we'll  say,  to  teach 
the  course)  because  of  the  enrollment  they  would  get 
ten  dollars  an  hour*   But  then  we  go  on  to  more 
advanced  courses  like  budgetary  accountingf  or  cost 
accountingi  where  we  might  have  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  students ,  they  only  got  six  dollars  an  hour* 
This  seemed  a  little  unfair  to  pay  the  better 
qualified  instructors  or  professors  less  money  to 

teai^h  than  thoso  in  a  more  elementary  course. 

■  '■•■'•'■■  <-t      - 

Pry I     Tes. 

Varingi  Also  the  facultyt  I  think,  felt  that  there  wers 

certain  -^  because  of  the  monetary,  the  additional 
four«»and-a*half  which  he  got  per  student*  •• 

Pry I     Four-and-a-half  per  cent? 

Varingi  Ko,  14*30  per  student  in  a  fifteen  hour  course*  You 
see,  the  student  at  that  time  paid  nine  dollars,  so 
the  instructor  got  half  of  that,  or  14* 30* 

Pryt     Oh,  X  see* 

Varingi  So  because  of  the  additional  I4«30  which  he  receivsd 
for  each  student,  he  was  not  maybe  as  selective  as 
he  might  be  in  allowing  students  into  his  class t  and 
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\^aringt   maybe  he  kept  certain  students  who  he  should  not  keep 
In  the  class  because  of  this.   I  think  this  is  a 
terrible  criticism  from  the  faculty,  and  I  don't 
believe  it*s  true,  but  this  is  one  of  the  arguments 
which  were  used.  So  they  forced  us  into  -«  or  they 
reeommended  (and  we  are  an  extension  of  the  faculty) 
— ^  so  we  wiint  to  a  flat  ten  dollars  per  hour  for 
instruction* 
Fryt     That* 8  interesting*  I  think  back  in  1920  it  was 
'  "^^     also  ten  dollalrs  an  hour  for  instruction* 

5:-;  V  ^ 

Varingt  Well,  I  don*t  know  this*  I  mean  this  is  before  my 

time* 
Fryt     How  did  they  arrive  at  ten  dollars  an  hour? 
Varingt  Vell|  because  ten  dollars  an  hour  was  the  mazimuB  for 

an  enrollment  of  about  thirty-five* 
Fryi     Ohf  based  on  the  old  pl^ia* 
Varingt  Based  on  the  old  plam*  And  so,  as  you  know,  you 

can  never  go  below  the  maximum  in  any  new  plan* 

(laughter)* 
Fryt     I  also  heard  that  the  faculty  was  afrHid  that  sos* 

of  the  instructors,  in  trying  to  aim  at  a  larger 

olass  to  teaohi  would  dilute  their  courses  a  little 
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Frys     bit*  This  seemed  to  be  a  fear  on  the  part  of  some  I 
have  talked  with* 

Varingi  Tes,  this  was  the  idea^  that  because  of  their 

interest  in  getting  the  additional  I4*30»  they  would 
allow  students  in  their  class »  or  keep  them  in  their 
class 9  who  were  not  as  well  qualified  to  keep  up  with 
the  average  in  the  class ,  and  therefore  he*d  have 
to  slow  down  his  instruction  for  these  one  or  two 
students  who  were  at  the  lower  ebb* 

Fryt     So  th^t  the  academic  standards  would  fall. 

Vsoringi  That* 8  oorreot* 

Fryt     Veil 9  how  does  this  ten  dollars  an  hour  rate  seem 
to  be  working  out? 

Varingt  Vellf  I  think  the  faculty  would  now  like  to  have 

twelve  dollars  an  hour  -«  fifteen  dollars  an  hour  — 
and  I*ffl  not  saying  that  they  shouldn't  do  this,  I 
mean  that  they  aren't  entitled  to  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  figuring  the  compensation.  But 
I  can  say  this  much.  Vith  our  present  fee  schedule 
we  have  to  average  about  twenty-five  students  per 
class  to  keep  the  instructor's  compensation  below 
about  fifty-five  per  cent,  which  is  the  maximum 
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Varings   that  ve  can  pay  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  other  expenditures  of  operating  at  Extensiont 
and  also  at  the  level  of  state  support  tinder  vhieh 
ve  are  now  operating* 

Fryt     I  was  wondering  if  you  have  ever  considered  paying 
a  faculty  mefflber  in  relation  to  his  rank  in  the 
faculty* 

Varingt  YeSf  this  has  been  considered*  The  difficulty  there 

Ft*  T     is  that  probably  half  or  more  of  our  faculty  —  I 
mean  of  the  people  teaching  for  Extension  —  are 
non«»University  faculty  people*  So  therefore  ve  would 
come  up  against  the  problem  of  evaluating  the  man's 
commercial  or  professional  life  in  terms  of  faoulty* 
And  I  don*t  think  any  University  Extension  organiser 
or  any  faculty  committee  wants  to  do  this* 

Fryt     It  also  seemed  a  little  bit  unfair  when  you 

consider  that  the  beginning  instructors  and  assistant 
professors  who  really  need  this  additional  income 
from  Extension  couldn't  get  paid  as  much  as  a  full 
professor* 

Varingt  This  is  right*  One  of  the  purposest  of  ooursSf  of 
Extension  teaching,  aside  from  the  great  value  of 
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Varingi   getting  to  know  people  outside  of  the  University 

and  giving  services  to  the  state^  also  getting  the 
broadening  experiences  of  teaching  people  who  are 
not  students  and  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
commercial  or  professional  vorldf  in  addition  to 
all  that)  it  enabled  the  young  instructors  and 
assistant  professors  to  supplement  their  salary  a 
bit* 

Fryt     Yes* 

Varingt  One  of  the  great  problems  in  thii  respect  that 
Extension  has  to  face  is  the  great  emphasis  that 
the  University  places  upon  research  euid  publication 
for  advancement*  And  they  do  hot  recognize  University 
Extension  teaching  in  their  evaluation  of  a  person 
for  academic  promotion* 

I  might  tell  you  one  interesting  story  aloag 
this  line.  Ve  were  talking  about  evaluating  the 
teaching  and  also  the  type  of  student  that  ve  had 
in  some  of  our  classes*  I  am  reminded  of  an 
experience  which  Dean  Boelter  tells  of  when  he  was 
teaching  for  Extension*   Dean  Boelter  is  now  dean 
of  the  engineering  school  at  UCLA  and  one  of  the 
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Waringt  foremost  engineering  educators  that  this  country  haSf 
6ind  also  a  great  exponent  of  University  Extension. 
He  was  teaching  this  class  in  engineering  and  h«  . 
spent  the  whole  two<»hour  period  developing  and 
explaining  an  engineering  schedule ,  or  formula,  for 
computing  some  engineering  theory  which  I  have 
forgotten*  And  after  the  class  was  over  two  men 

fr^n  came  up  to  him  after  the  class  and  said  that  they 

were  very  much  interested  in  Dean  Boelter*s  explaiia>* 
tion  of  this  because  they  were  the  two  men  who  had 
made  up  the  formula*   Two  of  his  students  had  made 
up  the  formula  which  he  had  spent  two  hours  explaining 

fx-yi  to  the  class!   (laughter) 

Fryt     This  was  probably  a  little  bit  of  shock  to  him. 

Waringt   It  was*  And  he  loved  to  tell  this  story  as  evidence 
of  the  type  of  student  you  often  get  in  Extension 
courses* 

Tryt     So  you  have  to  aim  your  teaching  at  a  much  more 

sophisticated  level  usually,  I  guess*         — 

Waringt  And  very  often  the  students  are***  I  mean,  one  of  \hm 

interesting  things  is  the  level  or  the  oharacterisation 
that  make  up  Extension  classes*  Dean  Sh^ats  has 
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Varingt   just  made  up  a  report  for  ono  of  the  Interim  committets 
investigating  University  Extension  on  this*   I 

VATin         happened  to  see  it  here  on  the  desky  and  it's  very 
interesting.  One  of  the  figures  that  sticks  in  mf 
head  is  that  36  per  cent  of  University  Sxtension 
students  are  college  graduates »  whioh  means  that  we 
are  teaching  at  a  higher  level  of  education. 

Fryt     Tes.  Almost  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  graduate 
school.  How  many  non<»high  school  graduates  do  you 
have  now 9  I  wonder. 

Varingt  At  the  moment  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figure.  I 
just  happened  to  see  it  here...  (laughter) 

Pryt     Lucky  that  we* re  doing  this  interview  in  Dean  Sheats' 
office. 

Varingt   Less  than  high  school  graduates  is  1.6  per  centf 

high  school  graduates 9  14.  2  per  centi  up  to  three 
years  of  college »  27.6  per  centi  bachelors*  degreeSf 
47.3  per  cent;  masters*  degrees,  7«7  per  oentf  and 
doctors*  degrees t  1.4  per  cent.  So  we  have  almost 
as  many  doctors*  degrees  as  we  have  below  high  school* 

Fryi     Vith  most  of  them  college  graduates.  That's  quite 
a  curve.  Is  this  surprising  to  people  at  IztoiisiOB 
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Pryt     or  have  you  been  operating  and  planning  courses  with 
these  levels  In  mind  for  quite  a  few  years? 

Varingt   This  is  not  nearly  as  surprising  to  Extension  as  it 
is  to  people  who  do  not  know  as  much  about  Extension 
as  we  do* 

Fryt     The  ones  who  cry  about  the  standards. 

Varingt  Because  of  the  junior  oolleges  and  state  colleges  ia 
the  system  in  the  state  of  California  we  do  try  to 
particularly  aim  towards  this  higher  level  •—  upper* 
division  and  graduate »  or  grad\iate  and  professioaal* 
We  shouldn't  call  it  "graduate*  or  "post-graduate" 
work*  As  you  know^  University  Extension  in  only  a 
few  departments  is  authorized  to  give  graduate 
credit 9  but  we  aim  at  the  graduate  levels  and  the 
post-graduate* 

Of  course,  a  good  many  •—  I  shouldn  t  say  a 

Fryt     good  many  —  but  a  number  of  our  courses  do  not 

carry  credit ^  but  they  are  at  a  high  level.  Sobs 
are  lecture  courses  in  space  technology,  and  nuclear 
engineering*  And  they  are  aimed  at  more  the 
professional  level,  at  people  who  have  graduated 
and  been  out  in  the  world  of  business,  and  they  ars 
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Varlngt   either  taking  a  refresher,  or  catching  up  to  date, 
or  they  are  particularly  interested  in  a  certain 
phase  of  development.  And  this  is  particularly 
true  in  engineering.  And  of  course  entirely  true 
in  our  lav  courses  and  in  our  medical  courses, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  other  professional  fields* 

Fryt     And  then  I  guess,  too,  that  you  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  come  in  wanting  to  find  out  something  on  a  very 
high  level  in  a  field  that's  relatively  new  to  them. 

Waringt   That's  right.  Some  recent  developments.  Of  course, 
the  big  boom  that  we  got  was  space  technology  and 
nuclear  energy.  So  many  people  were  in  this  work, 
or  were  getting  into  the  work,  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  trained  in  these  specific  fields. 
This  is  one  of  the  services  that  we  hope  we  are 
performing  for  the  people  of  the  state. 

Fryt     I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  the  emphasis  on  your 

over  all  curricula  has  been  toward  sciences  am  it  ham 

i^r  I      been  nearly  everywhere  else  in  the  past  few  years* 

Varingt   This  has  been  one  of  our  fields  in  which  we  have 

had  the  greatest  increase  in  enrollment,  and  we  have 
aimed  at  this.  And  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of  help  for 
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Warlngt   this  from  the  scientific  foundationB  —  lational 
Science  Foundationi  Rockefeller,  ford,  Rosenberg, 
and  all  those*  I  think  I  mentioned  in  the  former 
interview  that  we  now  have  —  that  north  has  about  a 
million  dollars  in  grant  programs,  in  foundation- 
supported  programs,  largely  in  the  soientifio 
fields*  Although  Rosenberg  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  educational  field  and  the  speeding  up  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  And,  of  course,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
science  field  in  not  only  briig.ng  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  teachers  up  to  date  in  scientific 
development,  but  also  in  trying  to  improve  their 
teaching  techniques,  to  make  them  better  teachers, 
and  thus  hold  the  interest  -<•  or  create  interest  — 
in  students  at  the  lower  levels,  to  interest  them 
in  going  on  into  upper  division  and  graduate  work 
in  scientific  fields* 

Fryt     X  see*  And  there  hasn't  been  as  much  increased 
interest  in  the  humanities  or  social  soiencesT 

Varingt  No,  not  as  much.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  what 
we  call  discussion  prograuss,  in  which  a  class,  or  a 
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Varingi  group  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  students  get  together 
with  a  prescribed  reading  list  in  certain  fields  — 
in  American  government »  in  Russian  government ,  in 
international  relations ^  in  the  arts,  and  by  that  I 
mesm  art  itself t  painting  or  sculpture* •• 

Fry J     Oh,  fine  arts. 

Waringt  Fine  arts*  And  then  they  select  a  leader  -^  a 
discussion  leader  it*s  called. 

Fryj     Like  **Oreat  Books?" 

Varingt  Yes,  something  of  the  same  general  procedure*  And 
then  they  do  the  outside  reading  and  come  prepared 
to  discuss  this.  And  when  we  started  these f 
particularly  in  the  political  science  field,  I 

fryi     know  the  political  science  department  was  very 
interested* 

Charles  Aiken,  head  of  political  science,  said 
that  he  was  ainazed  at  the  great  care  that  h<d  been 

fYjx  taken  in  the  establishing  of  the  reading  material* 

And  he  said  that  no  one  could  have  done  a  finer 
job  than  this.  This  was  done  by  the  Aaerioan  Founda* 
tion  of  Political  Education*  And  he  aaid  he  knew 
tha  material  very  well|  he  had  read  it  all  at  leaaii 
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Varingt   a  hundred  tliMBy  and  that  he  wasn't  sure  what  all 

of  it  meant  himself ,  eoid  he  was  supposedly  a  trained 
man  in  this  field.  And  he  wondered  what  the  results 
would  be  when  you  got  to  the  unindoctrinated  or 
uninitiated  in  these  fields  and  they  spent  their 
time  discussing  it*  He  wondred  what  happened  to  thea 
then.  But  he  approved  the  program  and  Z  think  he  has 
been  very  pleased  with  the  results.  What  he  said 
was  that  he  would  be  interested  in  having  the 
foundation  give  him  a  million  dollars  to  study 
these  groups  before  and  after  amd  see  what  had 
happened  to  them»  what  changes  had  taken  place  la 
their  political  thinking. 

Fryt     Has  anyone  ever  done  anything  like  that  in  Kztensioa? 

Varingt   nothing  I  know  about.  I  mean  this  would  be  quite  a 
problem^  and  quite  a  pjase  of  reaeaurch  and  would 
take  quite  a  bit  of  doing. 

Fry I     Some  faculty  member  the  other  day  on  another  inter* 
view  was  saying  that  one  of  the  difficulties  for 
professors  (partiouletrly  assistant  prof  a  ^sors  and 
the  younger  ones  who  were  brought  here  to  California) 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  having  Bxtensioa  use  them 
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Frys     was  that  the  departments  are  tempted  to  hire  them 
^"       and  say  I  "We  know  that  your  salary  is  a  little  low, 
but  you  can  teach  in  Extension  and  supplement  it.** 
And  this,  of  course,  puts  the  prospective  teacher 
under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  not  only  keep  up  his 
duties  in  the  department  but  in  Extension  as  well. 
And  his  superiors  feel  that  his  departmental  work 
falls  down. 
Varingt  Yes.  But  you  see  Vice  President  Woods,  when  he 
was  vice  president  of  the  University  Extension, 
developed  a  theory  that  the  faculty  time  is  divided 
in  about  this  ways  about  60  per  cent  teaching}  20 
per  cent  committee  or  administrative  work)  and  20 
per  cent  research.  Now,  if  they  spend  too  much  of 
their  time  teaching  at  University  Extension,  they  hav« 
to  sacrifice  either  research  or  committee  work.  And 
these  are  the  two  —  the  research  and  the  committee 
work  --  is  what  they  are  Judged  for  promotion  on* 
And  this  is  one  of  the  greats  not  fights,  but  arguaentSt 
which  University  Extension  will  have  to  try  to  work 
outs  to  have  the  Academic  Senate  or  the  promotion 
committee  recognize  the  value  of  Extension  teaching. 
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Waringt   as  well  as  the  other  factors. 

Fryi     As  well  as  the  traditional  trinity. 

Waringi   That's  right. 
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INTERNAL  BUDGET  OP  EXTENSION 

Fry)     In  the  Internal  budget  of  Extension  some  departments 
are  more  than  self-*supporting  and  others  don't  quite 
cover  their  own  expenses.  Nov,  what  about  these  that 
are  more  than  self-supporting?  Do  you  take  money  froB 
them  and  give  it  to  the  ones  that  don*t  quite  make  it? 

Waring!   Ve  like  to  look  at  University  Extension's  budget  as 

an  overall  activity,  not  only  for  the  area  —  for  tbm 
northern  and  southern  area  —  but  also  statewide.  And 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  produce  a  program*  And 
we  know  that  certain  programs  cost  us  more  money  than 
certain  other  programs.  Ve  know  that  when  we  go  into 
the  hinterland,  away  from  the  metropolitan  centers* 
that  the  costs  are  increased  by  the  travel  and  th« 
subsistence  of  our  instructors  on  occasions*  V« 
know  that  the  possibility  of  getting  large  classes 
is  reduced,  because  there  are  fewer  people  available 
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Varingj   or  fewer  people  interested  In  any  particular  on« 

subject.  But  what  we  try  to  do  is  to  get  an  overall 
picture  —  I  mean  an  overall  program  —  and  we  try  to 
expand  it  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  extent  that  our 
income  and  budget  will  allow. 

Fryt     In  other  words,  each  department  does  not  think  of 

keeping  its  own  income*   Instead  it  puts  this  into  a 

•=^^i     sort  of  general  pool  from  which  you  make  the  entire 
budget. 

Varingt   That's  right.   Except  that  we  do  keep  track  of  it  by 

department*   Ve  have  now  gone  into  a  study  of  percent* 
ages  for  different  types  of  expenditures.  For  example, 
one  department,  we* 11  say,  may  spend  twenty  per  cent 
for  administration!  smother  department  may  spend 
eighteen;  some  may  be  down  to  fifteen.  And  we  try 
to  establish  some  percentage  norms,  which  we  can 
then  compare  department  by  department,  and  where  a 
department  varies  from  the  norm  to  any  very  large 
extent  —  there  may  be  perfectly  justifiable  reasons 
for  this  —  but  at  least  it  gives  us  a  flag  to  go 
in  and  to  study  that  department  and  sss  why  it 
varies  from  what  our  norm  should  be.  Ve  do  this  for 
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Varingi   administration,  we  do  it  for  teachers'  compensation, 
ve  do  it  for  promotion,  and  so  forth.  And  then  w« 
know  what  our  general  overhead  is  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  income*  And  so  we  apply  this  to  the 
results  of  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  year  for 
that  department*   This  also  is  applied  to  our 
budgeting  process* 

Fry:     I  see;  Veil,  I  have  Just  chosen  one  department  at 
random.   It  happens  to  be  business  administration 
classes*   The  worker  there  told  me  that  to  their 
estimated  budget  they  added  thbrty  per  cent  for 
these  overhead  expenses*   Is  that  the  norm? 

Varingt   No*  Vhat  she  was  talking  about,  I*m  sure,  is  what 

we  call  a  special  class. budget*  Ve  have  our  standard 
fees,  and  standard  compensation  for  most  of  our 
classes*  But  then  if,  because  of  travel,  or  becauss 
of  particular  expenditures  maybe  we  have  to  pay  an 
instructor  more,  maybe  his  travel  subsistence  is 
more,  maybe  special  promotion  or  some  other  reason, 
or  laboratory  supplies,  or  something  like  that  vhioh 
varies  from  the  normal  class  administration  —  I 
mean  from  the  normal  expenditures  —  we  then  prepare 
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Varingi   a  special  type  budget  on  that.  And  this  may  be  — 
this  may  affect  the  minimum  enrollment  for  which  we 
would  operate  the  class.   Or  we  may  raise  the  fee  on 
this  class  to  cover  these  additional  expenditures. 

But  when  we  do  this,  then  in  the  budget  for  that 
specific  special  class,  we  are  only  listing  the 
out-of-pocket  expense,  the  actual  expenditures  for 
'       that  class,  ^e   then  add  thirty  per  cent  (  or  twenty- 
^'        five  per  cent,  depending  on  whether  it's  a  conference 
or  a  class)  to  cover  not  only  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  academic  department,  but  then  the 
general  administrative  expense  of  University  Extension* 

fryt     Yes,  I  understand  now. 

Is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  add  to 
the  way  the  budget  is  prepared  inside  Extension? 

Varingt   Veil,  we  supply  the  University  Extension  academic 

departments,  or  administrative  departments,  with  an 
itemization  of  their  expenditures  for  the  previous 
year.   Then  they  propose,  or  they  request,  what  they 
think  they  will  need  for  the  next  year.  A  conferenot 
is  held  with  each  head  of  an  academic  departaent. 
And  this  is  gone  over  with  him  and  he  says,  "Veil, 
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Waring!   we  re  going  to  offer  ten  more  classes,"  or  twenty 

more  classes,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  —  "and  this  is 
why  our  requests  are  going  up."  They  have  to  justify 
not  only  their  income  estimates  but  their  expenditures* 
This  is  then  put  together  areavise  —  by  that  I  mean 
Northern  Area,  Southern  Area  — >  and  we  see  how  it 
comes  out. 

Fry J      Vho  puts  it  together?  You? 

Varingt   This  is  done  by  the  business  manager,  as  he  is  now 

called.  He  probably  does  the  actual  work.  And  thsn 
this  is  discussed  with  the  area  director,  the  head 
of  the  area,  north  and  south.   Mr.  £ngelbert  in  ths 
North  and  his  counterpart  in  the  South.   Then  it  goes 
to  the  dean's  financial  advisor,  vho  puts  it  together 
statewide  then.   This  is  Dean  Sheats*  finajicial 
advisor,  Mr,  Moyal. 

And  then  we  see  how  we  come  out,  whether  vs 
balance  or  not,  or  whether  certain  things  look  high 
or  low,  or  where  cuts  can  be  made  if  they  havs  to  bs 
made.  And  this  is  done  at  a  meeting  of  what  is  called 
the  Program  Committee,  which  is  made  up  of  the  dean 
and  his  advisors,  the  area  directors  —  the  North 
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Waringx   and  South  —  the  associate  directors,  assistant 

directors,  and  the  business  mcinager*  Let's  see,  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  people.  And  this  is  discussed 
there  and  maybe  there  are  some  backdoor  sessions  vhare 
various  proposals  are  made. 
^,,  But  then  a  balanced  budget  is  presented  to 

the  administration  «•-  the  president's  office,  Vice 
President  Wellnan  now,  and  the  budget  officer  — 
who  goes  over  it,  and  they  may  do  whatever  they  feel 
they  have  to  do  in  presenting  it  to  the  Board  of 
Regents*  The  Board  of  Regents  then  acts  upon  it, 
however  they  feel  they  have  to,  and  it  is  then 
submitted  to  the  <—  it  is  then  combined  with  the 
entire  University  budget  and  submitted  to  Sacramento 

for  the  governor's  study  and  recommendations  to  the 

•■-ft 

state  legislature,  who  then  passes  the  budget* 
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EXIENSIOH  AND  THE  REGENTS 

Fryi     You  were  speaking  of  federal  funds  helping  out  after 
the  war.  Tou  were  in  the  accounting  office  during 
the  depression  when  Extension  got  funds  from  National 
Adult  Education.   Did  Extension  profit  any  from  that, 
do  you  know? 

Waring:   No,  I  don't  think  that  we  did.   Did  you  know  that 

there  is  currently  one  being  considered  by  congresSf 
similar  to  ag  extension^  for  general  extension 
services? 

Fryt     Oh? 

Varingt   And  this  is  based,  as  the  ag  extension  one  is  based» 
on  population  within  the  state.   This  is  designed  for 

land-grant  colleges,  state  universities,  just  as  the 

w 

Ag  hxtension  Act  is.  And  this  would  be  a  great  boon 

to  Extension  financially  if  there  were  not  too  aany 

restrictions  tied  to  it  as  to  how  it  was  used,  and 

any  dictates  of  the  educational  policies  which  have 
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Waring:   to  be  controlled  by. . . 

Fryt     The  University. 

Waring:   I  think  everyone  should  clearly  understand  that 

University  Extension  does  not  have  any  academic  entity 
in  itself.  It  is  •>-  just  as  our  name  implies  —  an 
extension  of  the  University.  And  we  cannot,  sind  do 
notf  do  anything  which  does  not  have  the  sponsorship, 
the  direct,  specific  approval,  of  the  academie  depart- 
ment and  the  Academic  Senate.  And  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  that  University  Extension  should  ever  go  into 

ti  a  college  program  where  we  have  our  own  faculty, 

as  separated  from  the  University  faculty,  or  where 
we  grant  degrees  separate  from  University  degrees* 
I  think  that  our  strength  said  our  value  lies  in  our 
direct  tie-in  with  the  University,  with  the  parent 
institution. 

Fryt     Literally,  bringing  the  University  to  the  people.  Is 
that  a  well  accepted  policy  by  Extension? 

Waringt   I  think  it  is  in  Extension.  You  ne&n  in  Extension? 

Fryt     Yes,  in  Extension  administration.   I  imagine  it  is  in 

*ij.     the  University  too,  isn't  it? 

Waringi   Well,  I  think  that  most  people. ••  I  think  that  aaybe 
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Varingt   one  or  two  would  like  to  see  us  in  the  evening  college 
business  because  there  is  money  in  it.  But  our 
great  difficulty  now  is  not  to  have  the  financing 
influence  the  education  policy  too  much  at  this  time* 

Fryt     You  have  told  me  something  about  the  Powell  Street  ^^ 
Buildingy  and  how  that  came  under  Extension.  You 
don*t  pay  rent  on  that  now,  do  you? 

Varingt   The  fact  is  that  we  don't  own  the  Powell  Street 
Building  any  more. 

Pryt     First  the  Regents  owned  it,  is  that  it? 

Waringi   They  had  the  Powell  Street  Building,  540  Powell  Street, 
The  University  and  the  Regents  bought  it  from  the 
Elks  Club  with  endowment  funds.  And  then  they 
charged  University  Extension  a  rental,  which  ve 
collected  from  fees,  or  got  from  state  appropriation, 
as  time  went  on.  And  the  rental  was  then  paid  as 
interest  to  the  Endowment  fxmd.     And  this  went  on 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  it  was  discovered  that 
we  had  more  than  paid  back  the  amount  of  money  vhioh 
had  been  borrowed  at  the  current  interest  rate. 

Fry I     About  when  was  this? 

Varingt   This  wae,  I'd  say,  1948-49,  along  in  there. 
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Fryt     After  you  came  into  office, 

Varingi   Yes.   And  the  Regents  then  diverted  other  funds.   I 
mean  they  took  other  funds  and  reimbursed  the  Endow- 
ment fund.  So  that  this  building  was  now  paid  for  in 
effect I  and  was  owned  by  the  Regents.  So  then  for  a 
period  of  time  we  did  not  pay  any  rent;  we  just  paid 
the  maintenance  on  340  PoweXX  Street.  But  it  becaiaie 
too  small.   We  rented  space  at  140  Nont«:omery  Street. 
And  we  had  a  whole  building  there  for  a  while.  Then 
we  had  three-quarters  of  the  building.  And  than  ¥• 
were  growing  and  we  had  to  do  something  elss.  And 
at  this  time  the  state  notified  us  that  the  old  San 
Francisco  State  College  campus^  out  at  Laguna  Streetf 
right  at  the  corner  across  from  the  U.S.  Hintf  just 

_.       off  of  Market,  was  going  to  be  put  up  at  public 
auction,  with  a  minimum  bid  of  $430,000. 

This  property  of  two  city  blocks  had  two 

^,       major  permanent  buildings  on  it,  which  were  Burke 

Hall  and....  This  went  to  public  bid  and  there  wer« 
no  public  bids.  How  and  why  nobody  knows,  becauss 
the  property  is  worth  two  or  three  tines  that  anount* 
So  we  moved  — -  the  Regents  of  the  University  moved 
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Waringt   in  then.  And,  after  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  years, 
we  worked  out  a  deal  by  which  they  would  give  us  the 
property.  But  then  San  Francisco  State  had  felt  that 
while  they'd  gotten  a  new  campus  they  still  felt 
that  they  had  a  basis  for  getting  something  out  of 
it*  And  as  a  political  movement  or  a  compromise 
we  agreed  to  transfer  the  340  Powell  Street  building 
for  the  old  San  Francisco  State  College  campus* 

Fryt     You  mean  trade? 

Varingi   Trade*  Even  trade*  So  San  Francisco  State  College 
is  now  operating  its  extension  service  at  340  Powell 
Street,  our  old  quarters*  And  we  have  taken  their 
whole  campus  at  Laguna  Street,  which  is  now  called 
the  San  Francisco  Extension  Center* 

Fryt     Tes* 

Waringi   And  we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well«»«quipped 
training  centers  that  there  is  in  the  United  States* 

Fryt     In  the  name  of  the  Regents? 

Waringi   Tes*   This  is  in  the  name  of  the  Regents*   Xh« 

University  borrowed  -—  I  mean  University  Sxtension  •— 
borrowed  about  $800,000  from  the  Regents  to  alter 
these  quarters  and  to  develop  thea*  This  is  beiag 
paid  back  as  a  rental  again* 
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Fryt     Oh,  I  see* 

Varingt  But  for  the  privacy  of  the  University,  this  $800,000  ^ 
is  a  part  of  our  state  support  —  of  our  claim 
against  state  support* 

Fryj     Oh,  it  is* 

Varingt  1  don't  think  an  issue  should  Xte  made  of  this,  but 
you  see,  this  is  a  part  of  our  regular  maintenance 
budget  which  is  a  part  of  our  request  to  the  state* 

Fryt  I  see*  So  the  University  gives  it  to  you  in  order 
that  you  can  return  it  to  the  University* 

Varingx   Of  course  all  property,  even  the  buildings  which  have 
been  built  for  the  use  of  the  Associated  Students  of 
the  University  of  Calif ornia,  are  owned  by  the  Regents* 
{"or  instance  Stephens  Union,  and  Sshelmanf  they  were 
both  built  by  ASUCy  and  the  football  stadiumi  the 
land,  the  building,  and  everything  else  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Regentu,  but  the  Associated  Students  had 
built  the  building,  built  the  structures* 

Fry I     I  think  somewhere  1  read  that  it  was  decided  that  a 
surplus  of  $300,000  should  be  maintained  as  a 
reserve  for  Extension*  Now,  what  happens  if  you 
happen  to  be  lucky  enough  to  aoouaulate  more?  Does 
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Fry I     this  go  back  into  the  University  budget? 

Waringi   We  are  allowed  to...  Any  excess  income  over  Extension's 
operations  for  a  year  goes  into  University  Extension 
reserve.   This  was  set  in  the  1952-53  report  at 
$300yOOO.   It  has  been  increased  since  then^  as  our 
operations  have  gone  up*  And  it  has  now  been  set  «« 

7t*yt     the  maximum  has  been  set  —  at  ten  per  cent  of  our 
income • 

Fry I     Ohf  X  see* 

Waringt   So  we  currently  are  operating  at  about  $6,0009 000 

a  year,  so  it  is  currently  set  up  at  about  $600,000, 
for  the  maximum  surplus*  The  implication  is  that  if 
we  exceed  this  that  the  Regents  will  take  the  excess* 
We  are  currently  over  it,  but  no  one  has  taken  amy 
money  so  far*  We're  hoping  that  they  will  overlook 
this  portion  of  our  agreement  with  them*  Or  that 
we  can  find  adequate  use  for  the  money,  which  the 
Regents  will  approve, to  reduce  our  reserve,  in  non* 
current  expenditures  like  expanding  our  faoilitlas 
at  em  extension  center,  or  expansion  of  a  building 
in  an  extension  center,  or  a  University  centerf  la 
some  other  locality*  For  instance,  our  business 
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Varingt   currently  in  Sacramento  la  sufficient  to  warrant  a 

classroom  building  and  aji  administration  building  up 
there.  And  this  would  have  m&ny   advantages*  And  maybs^ 
soon  this  money  will  be  diverted,  and  will  be  taken 
out  of  our  reserve  for  these  express  purposes, 
rather  tnan  Just  returned  to  the  University* 

Fryt     You  know,  this  brings  up  another  point.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  cooperative  set-up  for  appropriations  of 
Lxtension  and  the  University,  I  should  think  that  ths 
administration  would  be  happy  to  have  Extension  do 
any  lobbying  it  can  -*  without  any  fear  of  competl-  . 
tion  between  Extension  and  the  University  for  funds* 

Waringt   I  feel  this  also.  And  thefaot  is  this  hasn't  ooiis 
out  in  this  interview  but,  as  you  know,  at  ths 
department  of  finance  for  the  current  year,  195^60, 
when  this  budget  was  proposed  to  the  governor,  ths 
governor,  in  his  budget  recommendations,  propossd 
that  no  money,  no  state  money,  be  given  to  ths  Univer- 
sity Extension  on  the  basis  that  ths  state  oollsgss 
operated  extension  service  without  any  support.  This 
is  not  true.  And  there  is  now  a  legislative  ooBalttst 
appointed  to  investigate  this* 
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Varingj        This  is  too  complex  a  problem  to  go  into  here. 
But  subsequent  to  the  governor's  decision  not  to 
give  us  any  money  there  was  a  conference  between 
President  Kerr  suid  the  governor  and  it  was  agreed 
to  give  us  Ixalf  of  what  we  had  asked  for.  And  so  we 
received  between  $300,000  and  $600,000  this  year  froa 
the  state.   And  this  is  why,  at  the  present  time, 
University  Extension  is  in  difficult  financial 

^u.. -.-..-. .        straits,  although  we  have  this  reserve  which  has 

been  mentioned,  which  can  be  used  in  case  we  wind  up 
with  a  deficit.  And  we  hope  that  the  deficit  will 
not  be  too  large,  i^ut  I  think  that,  without  doubt, 
-I     it  will  curtail  some  of  our  activities,  some  of  our 
exploratory  or  developmental  work  in  certain  fields, 
and  will  hinder  us  in  some  of  our  projects  of  expanding 
the  facilities  of  Extension  to  the  outlying  districts, 
which  are  not  as  heavily  populated  as  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  areas.  And  therefore  our  chances 

JTryt     ^^   getting  large  enrollments  is  reduced.  And  ths 
expense  of  conducting  classes  a  considerable 
distance  from  -Berkeley  EUid  Los  Angeles  increases  in 

V       moving  faculty,  and  taking  them  out  for  a  night,  mad 
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Varingt   so  on  and  so  forth.   There  are  fifteen  nights  (one 

night  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks)  and  when  you  get  any 
Tf.?     distance  it  costs  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  trip  to 

reimburse  them  for  their  expenses  which  they  use  for 

travel  and  subsistence.   This  increases  the  cost 

considerably^  as  you  can  see* 
Fryt     Well  apparently!  then,  President  Kerr  went  to  bat 

for  Extension  on  this.   Is  that  right? 
Varingi   Yes,  it  is.   That's  correct.  And  we're  very  hopeful 

that  this  committee  will  come  up  with  the  true  facts 

in  cases  regarding  state  colleges,  and  regarding 

Extension. 
Fryt     Who's  on  the  committee?  Are  they  state  colleg* 

meUf  or*««? 
Waringi   This  is  a  legislative  committee,  a  group  of  legis* 
^*""     lators.   And  I  don't  know\4io  is  on  it.   The  fact  is 

that  I  am  not  certain  that  the  commit tea  has  been 

activated  as  yet. 
Fryi     What  about  the  Regents?  Do  they  h;ive  any  ways  of 

stepping  in  with  their  own  power  and  influence  for 

situations  like  this? 
Waringt  Well,  yes.  And  1  think  that  the  University  and  ih% 
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VaringJ   Regents  realize  the  part  that  Extension  is  playing 
and  can  play* 

Fryt     Its  potential  in  building  up  public  opinion? 

Waringi   That's  right*   In  building  up  public  opinion  as 
w«Xl  as  «-  I  don't  think  we  should  stress  that 
too  much  —  as  well  as  disseminating  the  infoma* 
tion  about  the  training  which  is  available  hare  at 
the  University  too,  and  to  improve  the  stntet  and 
the  people  in  ity  as  ag  extension  has  done  to  the 
farmers*  And  it  raises  the  question  vhy^  if  the 
farmers'  training  should  be  subsidized,  why  coomercial, 
or  business I  or  industrial  phases  of  the  state 
should  not  be*  And  this  is  one  of  the  bases  of  our 
justification  for  this  general  education  and 
general  adult  education  bill  in  Washington  now* 

Fryt     Yesy  this  must  be  the  feeling  of  a  number  of 
extensions  throughout  the  country* 

While  you've  been  in  office  here  as  businsss 
manager f  who  have  been  some  of  the  main  friends  of 
Extension  on  the  Board  of  Regents? 

Waringt   Oh|  I  don^t  know.   I  mean,  we  don't  have  much  con- 
tact with  the  Board  of  Regents*   We  have  our  contact 
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Waring:   with  the  central  administration,  the  top  administra- 
tors. And,  of  course,  Sproul,  and  Corley,  Kerr,  and 
Lundberg  —  well,  all  of  the  top  administrators  have 
been,  I*m  sure,  ioipressed  with  Bxtension  and  the 
job  they  were  doing.  And,  as  you  know,  the  Regents 
generally  approve  what  the  administration  reconmends. 

Fryt     Yes* 

Varings   Just  like  auiy  board  of  directors  approves  what  their 
officers  recommend,  or  they  get  new  officers. 

Prys     Yes.   Veil,  maybe.   Or  a  new  president, 

Varing:  Yes,  that's  what  X  mean,  new  officers,  new  managerial 
people, 

Fryt     Leon  Richardson  presented  his  own  budget  to  ths 
Regents,  didn't  he? 

Varings   No,   Well^  I  wasn't  here  while  Richardson  was  hers. 
But  I  thought  it  was  done  very  much  like  it  is  now. 
Our  budget  is  presented  to  the  president,  or  to  his 
representative  budget  officer.  And  now  he's  turned 
over  the  budget  matters  to  Vice  President  Vellman. 
Tbsy  then  decide  on  what  the  University  budget  ls« 
including  Extension's  share.  And  then  the  total  bud* 
get  is  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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Varingi        This  portion  of  the  budget  is  too  big  to 

present  all  at  one  meeting*  So  the  day  that  Exten- 
sion's portion  of  the  budget,  along  with  others,  is 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by  Dean  Sheat8« 
we'll  probably  be  there  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  Regents  may  have  in  relation  to  University 
Extension's  portion  of  the  new  University  budget* 
But  Extension  does  not  present  their  budget  directly 
to  the  Remits;  it  is  presented  through  the  president* 

Fryt     I  see*  Veil,  that  may  be  what  Richardson  did  then« 

I  had  read  that  he  was  present  at  some  of  the  Regents* 
meetings  on  the  budget*  He  was  not  the  aggressive 
one?  Or,  in  other  words,  you  only  answer  the  ques- 
tions? 

Varingt   That's  right*   They  may  give  you  five  minutes  to  mak# 
a  pitch  for  your  budget* 

Fryt     Wood  did  this  too,  didn't  he? 

Varingt  Yes,  Wood  did  it,  and  Dean  Sheate  has  done  it,  and  I 
have  done  it  at  some  of  the  meetings  where  I  vfas,  as 
we  would  say,  a  resource  person* 

Fryt     Oh,  you  were*  What  is  that  like?  What  sort  of 
questions  do  the  Regents  ask? 
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Waringj   Well,  you  never  know,  you  never  know.   They  may,  as" 
in  most  cases,  ask  about  policy  maybe,   I've  been 
there  when  they  have  said,  "What's  Extension  going 
to  do?  Are  they  going  to  rent  space  forever?  Do 
they  own  this  space?  Should  they  rent  it?  What 
are  they  going  to  do?  What  is  the  goal  of  Extension? 

Will  they  just  grow  forever?"  There  are  a  lot  of 

Fryi 

people  worried  about  the  size  of  Extension  now* 

Because,  as  we've  pointed  out,  it  has  grown  in 

fifteen  years  from  $1,000,000  to  $6,500,000  or 

$6,250,000. 

Fryi     They're  afraid  it  might  wag  the  dog* 

Waringt   Wag  the  dog.   That's  right.  And  there  are  faculty 

members,  I  am  sure,  who  axe  worried  about  the  educa- 
tional  level  of  some  of  the  work  that  we  do. 

Fryt     Does  this  concern  permeate  the  Regents  too? 

Warings   I  don't  think  so.  You  see,  most  of  our  Regents  ars 
lawyers  and  businessmen.  And  the  majority  of  them 
are  not,  shall  we  say,  of  a  strictly  aoadsmio  back* 
ground.  And  for  instance,  the  lawyers,  thty  know 
what  Extension  is  doing  for  them.  Our  law  prograa 
is  one  of  our  most  important  programs.  Wt  hart 
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Varing:   currently  6,000  •nrolled  each  semester,  which  repre- 
sents about  forty  per  cent  of  every  attorney  in  the 
state  of  California.  And  this  is  a  considerable 
si     percentage.   This  is  one  of  our  very  strong  progrsLas 
and  I*m  sure  there  are  three  or  four  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  who  come  from  legal  backgrounds; 
they  realize  this. 

Fryt     Vhat  about  the  bankers?  Don't  you  also  have  a 
f  .anung  progran.7 

Varingt   We  have  a  strong  program  for  the  San  Prancisco  banks. 
'  All  the  banks  in  San  Francisco  have  banded  together 

with  an  advisory  committee,  sjid  we  take  thirty-five 
nominees  by  the  various  banks.   These  nominees  are 
proportioned  out  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  bankSf 
as  to  how  many  each  bank  can  have.   We  take  thirty- 
five  each  year  and  start  them  on  a  three  year 
training  progreua.  And  these  are  the  top  second 
echelon,  generally,  those  who  are  just  brand  new 
vice  presidents,  or  are  about  to  be  vice  presidents* 

Pryi     Yes. 

Waringt   It*s  not  strictly  banking  that  we  try  to  teaoh  thea, 
but  it*s  human  relations.  OxTk   person  I  know  is  in 
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Waringt   business  cycles  and  financial  trends.   But  it's  not 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  a  banker;  it's  to  teach 
them  how* « • 

Fry  I     How  the  bank  fits  into  the  whole  financial  picture, 
and  also  how  human  beings  are  involved  in  it  too? 
Then  you  might  have  an  unexpected  byproduct 
favorable  to  Extension,  too,  eventually.  Are  there 
any  other  prominent  professional  men  who  have  direct 
contact  with  Extension  that  you  can  think  of? 

Varing{   Well,  for  instance,  there's  the  doctors*  We  have 
this  very  large  postgraduate  medical  program, 
medical  and  health  science  program* 

Frys     Are  there  any  doctors  on  the  Regents? 

Waringt   Dr*  Naffziger*  And  he  is  one  of  our  great  friends, 
I*ffl  sure,  because  he  knows  the  work  that  we  are 
doing* 

This  is  my  whole  thesist  that  if  more  people 
knew  the  work  we  were  doing  we  would  have  more 
support*   This  is  why  I  say  that  one  of  our  biggest 
jobs  is  to  do  some  adult  education  work  on  our 
own  faculty,  on  our  administration,  on  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  on  the  state  legislature*  If  thsy 
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Varings   knew  what  we  were  doing  and  what  we  can  do  —  the 
program  we  were  doing  —  we  wouldn't  have  to  fight 
the  battle  each  year  for  support. 

Fryt     Your  main  problem  is  one  of  communication  then^ 

and  disseminating  this  picture  of  Extension*  Has 
Regent  Neylan  played  any  role  in  Extension? 

Varingi   Wellf  Regent  Neylan,  as  far  as  I  know«  was  neyer  our 
eneny,   I  remember  I  went  in  one  day  to  take  in  a 
lease  for  some  space  that  we  needed  in  San  Francisco 
--  in  fact  at  140  Montgomery,  which  I  mentioned  •* 
and  he  started  asking  me  questions  about  where 
was  Extension  going,  and,  as  I  We  Mentioned,  ars 
we  going  to  lease  space  always,  should  we  buy 
space,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   He  was  chairaaa 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  that  time.  And  he  said 
—  this  was  when  we  were  just  getting  started 
with  our  law  program  ->-  and  he  said  at  this  tiaSf 
"Someday  you'll  be..."  (I  suppose  I'd  told  him 
that  we  would  expand. )  He  said,  "I  suppose  soaedaj 
you'll  be  teaching  us  lawyers."  And  I  said,  "VeWs 
been  doing  this  for  yeas,  sir."  And  everybody 
laughed.  And  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  about  the 
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Varingt   lease  question.   (laughter) 

Veil,  talking  about  John  Francis  Neylan,  I 
can  go  back  to  the  late  Twenties ,  when  I  was  acting 
as  a  sort  of  messenger  for  the  University,  and  he 
was  on  the  Board,  and  I  used  to  take  papers  over 
to  him  to  sign.   I  used  to  go  over  to  take  papers 
back  and  forth  to  the  Regents'  meetings  and  also 
daily  there  were  papers  to  be  signed*  He  was  always 
very  pleasajit  and  very  nice  to  me.  He  generally 
sat  in  his  office,  or  practically  always,  with  hia 
door  open.  Vhen  he  saw  me  there  he  would  motion 
me  to  come  in,  regardless  of  who  was  there,  sign  the 
papers,  and  get  me  gone,  instead  of  leavixig  as 
sitting  out  there  for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  He  was  very  pleasant  to  me.  I  think,  as 
he  grew  older,  he  got  a  little  crotchety. ••  and  he, 
without  doubt,  was  not  one  of  President  Sproul*s 
greatest  supporters,   (laughter) 
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EXTENSION'S  INCOME  PROM  GOVERNMENT  AND  FOUNDATION 
GRANTS 


Waring}   I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a  little  bit 
on  these  grants* 

Fry  I     I  wish  you  would  go  into  that* 

Varings   Veil,  we  have  started  in  on  grants ,  on  adainistratire 
grants*   This  is  largely  financial  administration* 
You  see,  in  Sproul's  time  one  of  our  jobs  was,  as 
he  said|  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  University 
in  any  way  he  wanted  us  to*  And  when  a  large  project 
of  some  kind  --  whether  a  branch  project »  or  bob* 
other  —  for  instancet  activities  of  the  Committee 
of  Drama,  Lectures,  and  Music,  and  the  activities 
of  the  Intercampus  Arts  Exchange  Committeet  and 
various  things  of  that  kind,  came  up,  he  would 
turn  them  over  to  us  for  financial  administration* 
We  were  set  up  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  set  up  little  autonomous  business 
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Varingi   managements  or  financial  managements  in  various 

academic  departments,  or  such  places.   So  he  turned 
these  over  to  U8« 

This  was  at  the  start*  And  then  ve  got  into 
training  grants.   I  mean,  veil,  most  people  think 
of  grants  as  research  grants.  But  the  ones  which 
ve  are  administering^  and  ve*re  administering  a 
number  of  them  nov,  are  training  grants  really. 
And  this  got  a  great  impetus  at  the  time  of  Sput- 
nik, and  there  vas  a  great  emphasis  then  on  the 
science  training  in  the  United  States.   The  National 
Science  Foundation  vas  then  granted  large  amounts 
of  money  from  the  government  to  train  high  school 
ajid  junior  college  and  college  teachers,  not  only 
in  subject  matter  but  in  teaching  also,  to  improva 
their  teaching  and  to  get  people  interested  in  the 
scientific  field.  And  so  ve  got  into  this  through 
the  request  coming  to  the  University,  did  they  want 

Ttfi  some  grants.  And  they  vere  turned  over  to  Extension* 

And  ve  vorked  vith  the  academio  departments  involved 
in  designing  courses,  and  in  establishing  curricula, 
and  various  things  like  this.  We  financially 
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Varlngi   administer  them.  And  this  is  done  because  ve  can 

do  this,  and  because  of  our  large  self-support,  and 
because  we,** 

Fry:     You  already  have  the  machinery. 

Varings   Ve  have  the  machinery  and  we  can  expand  the  machinery 
as  we  need  to  as  funds  become  available,  you  see* 
While  an  academic  department  or  campus  department 
who  are  largely  dependent  on  state  funds,  which 
are  asked  for  a  year  or  more  in  advance,  cannot 
expand  their  facilities  without  a  change  in  their 
—  I  mean,  it's  more  complicated  to  change  their 
budgets  than  it  is***  Veil,  say  University  Exten- 
sion, instead  of  taJicing  in  $5fOOO,000  is  going  to 
take  in  |5ff300fOOO  *   Therefore  they  can  appropriate 
this  additional  income  to  us  to  spend*  And  so  we 
can  increase  our  staffs  in  this  way  to  take  car« 
of  these  more  or  less  emergencies  or  extracurricular 
activities,  as  they  might  be  called. 

Fry  I     So  that  these  departments  actually  use  part  of  Exten- 
sion's funds?  That's  the  way  it  is  on  paper. 

Varingt  Yes.   Ve  take  over  the  entire  project  -—  administration 
of  it.  And  we  pay  them  for  any  teaching,  or 
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Varingt   coordinating,  or  administrating  that  they  may  do. 
And  this  also  is  the  beauty  of  it,  because  it 
supplements  their  income* 

Fry I     Well,  do  they  feel  that  they  have  enough  say  in 
the  activities? 

Varingt   Oh,  yes,  I*m  sure  that  they  do.  And  they  are  not 

equipped,  prepared,  or  interested  in  doing  the  adain- 
istrative  work  involved. 

There's  the  other  type  of  grant  that  ve  may 
get  into  occasionally.  And  the  only  reason  that  It 
is  turned  over  to  us  is  because  it  may  be  inter- 
disciplinary.  That  is,  it  may  affect  two,  or  three, 
or  more  departments,  academic  departments.  Nov, 
this  would  be  hard  for  one  department  to  operate » 
you  see.   If  you're  training  teachers  in  a  series 
of  fields  like  biology,  bacteriology,  chemistryt  or 
physdcs. 

?ryt     This  is  like  your  grants  in  the  sciences,  again. 

Varings  Yes.   I*m  back  to  my  natural  sciences  program  again. 
We  currently  have  a  request  in  for  about  $800,000f 
and  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  will 
probably  reach  a  million  dollars.  I  should  say 
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Waring!   just  one  thing  about  that,   Thes«  large,  astronomical 
amounts  which  I  mention  here  are  not  all  for 
training  expenses.   These  people  the  National 
Science  Foundations  bring  to  the  campus  for  training 
during  the  summer  period  (when  it's  largely  done) 
are  also  paid  travel  stipends,  including  dependents, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  what 
they  could  earn  on  the  outside  during  the  summer 
months* 

Fry J     That's  fortunate  for  the  teachers. 

Varingi   Yes«   So  they  can  come  here  and  improve  their  know* 
ledge  and  their  teaching  ability.  You  see,  this 
is  where  we  are  especially  good  on  this  because  w« 
— »  let  us  say  in  the  physics  departmentf  in  the 

Fr/i     subject  matter  —  but  we  also  get  the  interest  of 
the  education  department  to  improve  their  teaching 
techniques. 

Fry I     And  at  the  same  time,  then,  this  puts  Extension  on 
a  little  bit  cosier  terms  with  more  departmentSf 
doesn't  it? 

Varingt  Yes.   It  helps  our  relations  with  the  faculty,  an4 
in  this  way  we  then  interest  them  in  developing 
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Varingi   courses*   And  we  also  have  a  number  of  grants  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  —  from  AEC  —  for 
training.  And  ve  just  recently  got  one  for  $100,000 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  with  which  we  will 
establish  an  equipment  pool.   Then,  if  the  physics 
department  wants  to  borrow  a  piece  of  equipmentf 
they  can  come  to  us  and  get  it,  or  the  ehemistry 
depgirtment,  or  whoever  it  helps. 

Fryj     Is  this  equipment  for  research  or  for  training 
teachers? 

Varingi   No,  this  is  equipment  for  research.   The  thing  whioh 
they  have  found,  if  they  give  it  to  the  physics 
department,  we'll  say  —  I  don't  mean  to  pick  on  the 
physics  department,  or  any  department  — 

Pry  J     As  an  exeunple. 

Waringt  Yes.   Then  if  the  chemistry  department  wants  to  bor- 
row it,  the  physics  department  says,  *It  belongs  to 
us  and  you  can't  have  it.**  Or,  "Wo 're  going  to  be 
using  it  next  week.**  But,  when  it*s  in  a  pool,  we 
can  then  shift  it  around. •• 

Pryt     Check  it  out... 

Varingi  Yes,  check  it  out,  and  determine  how  long  they'rt 
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Waringt   going  to  be  using  it.  And  the  AEC  thinks  that 

they'll  get  greater  use  out  of  the  equipment  which 
they  give  to  the  University  by  having  it  adminis- 
tered by  Extension  in  a  pool  than  by  giving  it  to 
an  individual  department* 

Fry I  So  you  could  become,  really,  then,  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral administrative  structure  for  anything  that's 
interdepartmental,  and  has  to  be  passed  around? 

Varingi   We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  this  way. 

Fryt     I  see.  There's  just  no  other  place  on  the  campus 
that  can  do  this,  is  there?  The  dean's  office,  or 
vice  president's  office? 

Varings   It  could  be  done  by  the  campus  business  manager » 

Jtryt  setting  up  an  organization  there.  He  could  per- 

form the  same  functions  as  I  do,  or  which  Extension 

^       does.  Except  that  the  heads  —  as  ve  call  them  — 

^i^'-'  of  our  academic  departments,  they  work  with  th« 

campus  academic  departments  in  the  development  of 
the  program.  And,  for  instance,  our  engineering 

^- .      and  science  department  not  only  takes  in  all  the 
engineering  fteld,  but  it  also  takes  in  physiosy 

^  chemistry,  mathematics,  bacteriologyf  and  biology* 
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Fry I     So  you  have  the  sciencas  too.  When  did  this  first 

jfj.^1      start,  this  trend  toward  working  with  foundations 
and  getting  funds  from  them? 

Waring!   I  think,  very  largely,  it  started  about  —  I'm  not 
sure  whether  this  is  accurate  —  I  think  this  is 
our  third  year.  Maybe  it's  our  fourth  year  with 
National  Science  Foundation,  You  know,  it's  likt 
a  great  many  other  things,  once  you  get  an  opening 
wedge  on  something  then  it  just  expands.  As  th« 
saying  goes,  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  And 
we  started  out  with  just  one  program  with  National 
Science,  and  we'll  probably  have  about  five  or  six 
by  next  summer. 

Fryt     And  then  you  have  this  Fund  for  Adult  Education  — 
I  mean.  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

Waring!   It's  called  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 

Fry!     Oh.   Is  that  part  of  Ford  Foundation? 

Waring!  Yes.  You  see.  Ford  Foundation  is  split  into  a 
number  of  parts. 

Fry!     I  notice  one  of  your  earliest  ones  was  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Waring!   Yes.  We  still  have  Rockefeller.   We  also  do  a  lot 
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Varingt   of  work  in  •ducation  on  the  Ros«nb«rg  Foundation* 

Fryt     Veil,  I  was  just  wondering  if  this  had  grown  to  b« 
80  important  that  you  had  to  have  one  person 
delegated  to  handle  foundations* 

Waring:  No^  we  don't  do  that*  We  have  these  academic  heads 
<*<•  X  aean  heads  of  University  Extension  academic 
departments*  I  don*t  like  to  call  them  organizers* 
I  think  probably  a  better  term  would  be  adminis* 
trators*  But  they  generally  have  a  good  foundation 
in  the  academic  fldd  in  which  they  are  administering* 
For  instance 9  our  engineering  and  science  manager 
«^  the  head  of  it  is  a  retired  naval  admiral  who 
for  a  number  of  years  was  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Navy  Postgraduate  Engineering  School  in 
Monterey*  And  this  is  the  type  of  person*  Now, 
our  representative  in  education  is  a  professor  in 
educationi  3i  Lund.  The  head  of  our  business  administra- 
tion is  Bill  Coldner*  And  we  also  have  Gene 
Burgess*  Both  of  them  are  faculty  members  in  ths 
School  of  Business  Administration* 

Fryt     So  you  still  approich  it  from  the  academic  line^ 
then? 
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Varingi   That's  right. 

Fryt     That  really  keeps  this  in  the  heart  of  the 
University. 

Varingt   Yes.   The  other  thing,  the  other  type  of  grant 

that  we  have,  I  think  I  should  mention.   Ve  have 
been  doing  a  number  of  large  institutes,  or  confer- 
ences, or  conventions  —  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them  —  and  these  are  international  very  often,  in 
their  scope.   They  come  to  the  University  of  California 
—  we  had  one  last  year  on  pres tressed  concrete  — 
in  which  we  had  450  people  from  all  over  the  world 
here.  And  we  go  to  foundations  and  ask  them  for 
V      additional  support  for  this.  And  we  just  finished  •- 
one  for  waste  disposal  in  murine  environment 9  which 
was  an  international  conference.  Ve  go  to  tht 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  We  go  to  various  scien- 
tific societies  to  get  support  for  these  things. 
Ve  are  putting  on  a  symposium  that's  called  "Rarified 
Gas  Dynamics,'*  for  which  wt  are  asking  for  support 
from  two  places,  the  National  Science  Foundationy 
from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  from  —  !•▼• 
got  these  initials  down  here,  but  I  can*t  recall  tha 
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Varingt  naaoa.   (laughter).  Vtll,  from  OSR  and  lASA*  and 

that  is  the  National  Association  of  Aeronautics,  or^ 
soae thing.  And  things  like  that* 

So  the  campus  academic  departments  can  see 
these  things*  working  in  conjunction  with  our  aoa^ 
demic  departments*  so  they  get  ideas  and  they  can 
work  them  out  together.  And  then  a  University 
Extension  function  is  very  largely  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  dvelopment  of  the  conference.  We  get 
speakers*  '«e  go  to  them  for  advice.  I'hen  we  con- 
tact the  speakers.  We  arrange  a  place  to  hold  it* 
and  then  put  the  tning  on. 

JTryt     Can  you  remember  if  this  was  going  on  when  you  first 
came  here? 

Varingt  MOt  it  was  not.  It  was  not  going  on  at  all.  This 
is  a  development  since  then. 

Fryt     Oh.  Whose  idea  was  it? 

Varingt  Wellf  I  think  it*s  a  little  h^rd  to  say  whose  idea 
it  was* 

Tryt     It  jU3t  evolved  logically? 

Varingt  As  taese  tnings  came  up  President  3prottl*s  rule  a 
number  of  years  ago  was  that  -^  for  example *  one  of 

[Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration] 
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Varingt   th«  ways  ve  got  started  was  that  anything  which  was 
given  during  the  two  suamer  sessions  on  the  Berkeley 
camp\i8y  or  the  one  summer  session  on  the  UCIA 

-> -^^    oampusi  whioh  did  not  fit  into  the  summer  session 
period  of  time,  or  was  not  a  regular  offering  of 

Tryt     suamer  session,  would  be  dumped  into  University  £»• 

\l9Xir         tension.  X  don*t  know  whether  I  should  say  this 
or  not.  I  think  his  idea  at  one  time  %ras  that 
University  Extension  would  take  over  the  summer 
session,  because  summer  session  is  also  self*  ^■ 
supporting,  and  it  would  fit  in  well  with  Extension's 
activities. 

Fryt      YeSf  and  as  it  was,  Kxtension  was  having  to  work 
rather  olosely  with  it,  I  understand,  to  avoid 
duplication  of  courses. 

Varingt  Yes,  and  when  X  first  came  here  in  1943  summer 
session  was  housed  with  Extension,  while  it  was 
under  different  management.  Vice  President  Woods 
was  made  statewide  coordinator  of  summer  session, 

^ryt    and  Dean  Sheats  currently  Is.  He's  aoting  currently 
in  a  dual  capacity.  It*s  not  because  he's  dean  of 
University  Kxtension  that  he's  ooordinator  of 
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Waringi   summer  session. 

Pryt     Oh,  it's  just  two  jobs  then.  But  does  it  necessarily 
mean  that  this  is  creeping  toward* •• 

Waring!   Well,  it  depends  on  what  this  new  administration, 
how  they  visualize  it. 

Fry:     This  you're  supposed  to  wait  and  see. 

Waringi   That's  right. 

Fryt     Does  Extension  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  research 
grants? 

Waringt   Well,  there  is,  I'm  sure,  considerable  feeling  la 

certain  circles  in  a  way*  that  University  Extsasion, 
because  it  has  no  academic  entity  in  itself,  should 
not  get  into  purely  research  projects. 

I  mentioned  this  adult  education  research 
grant  which  is  currently  going  through  the  offics. 
It  would  be  a  research  project  in  social  sciences  — 
community  development  —  which  would  be  done  in 
Extension.   I  mean,  Extension  would  hire  research 
people  to  do  this  work. 

Fryt     But  this  is  on  adult  education.  That's  ths  subjsct 
matter  of  it,  isn't  it? 

Waringi   That's  right.   That's  it.   I'm  sure  that  Dean  Sheats 
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Varings   feels  that  we  are  qualified  to  do  research  here  in 

adult  education.   We're  not  qualified  to  do  research 
'  t  in  physics. 

Fry I     However,  if  an  industry  comes  to  you  and  saySf 
"Ve  need  some  research  done  on  engineering  on  a 
particular  problem,"  can  you  say,  "Veil,  we  have 
;just  the  department  to  do  that  for  you  if  you  hav« 
the  finances"? 

Varingi   No.  Personally,  I  think  that  we  should  stay  a 

training  school.  We're  bringing  junior  hi^h  school 
teachers,  high  school  teachers,  college  teachers, 
or  university  teachers  together.  And  we  do  th« 
manual,  physical  administration.   While  the  academic 
sponsorship,  the  academic  control,  the  subject 
matter,  the  curriculum,  will  have  to  come  fro»  thosa 
qualified  people  who  are  in  the  University's 
academic  departments. 

Fry I     So  you  wouldn't  want  to  get  too  involved  on  funnel- 
ling research  problems,  even  as  an  agent? 

Warings   No,  I  don*t  think  so.  Because,  as  you  know,  tha 

person  who  has  control  of  the  budget  (and  anyone  that 
has  financial  administr^^tion  controls  the  budget)  — 
the  person  that  controls  the  budget  controls  %h9 
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Varingt   project t  and  he  dictates  the  whole  scope  of  the 
activities* 

Frys     The  departments  would  really  want  to  control  Ity 
you'd  say? 

Waringi  Any  good  budget  officer  will  tell  you  that  the  bud- 
get really  only  reflects  the  educational  policy » 
or  the  other  policy  of  the  aotivities*  But  la 
practical  vorkingf  the  guy  who  controls  the  bud- 
get controls  the  project* 
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USIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  THE  EDUCATION  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  STATE 


Vsiringt  May  I  Interrupt  here  a  minute?  I've  been  doing  a 

great  deal  of  thinking^  and  I*d  like  to  put  something 
on  the  record  here  about  my  thinking  as  to  what 
Extension  should  be  doing,  and  what  Its  place  should 
be  at  the  University* 

Fryt     Sure. 

Varlngt   In  my  opinion  -«-  because  people  haven't  thought 

about  Itf  I  guess  -«-  too  memy  people  In  the  University, 
both  faculty  and  administration,  have  a  conception 
that  the  University  of  California's  goal  or  objec- 
tive Is  the  research  and  training  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.   I  think  there  Is  one 
further  obligation  which  they  have,  which  they  do 
not  recognize,  and  that  Is  the  dissemination  of 
the  Information  which  Is  available  at  the  University 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  Agricultural  extension 
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Varingt  has  done  this  to  a  very  fine  extent  in  the  a^ricul- 
ry«     tural  field.  But  no  one  haa  done  it  for  the  other 
fields.  And  this  is  what  I  think  University 
Extension's  obligation  ist  Univer.sity  Extension 
should  be  designed  to  do  this  and  should  be 
equipped  to  do  it*  I  think  that  the  University  has 
an  obligation  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 

^,  ..     California  to  do  this.  And  I  think  that  they  do 

V       not  recognize  this  to  the  extent  that  they  should. 

Fryi     Tes.  ^*he  state  itself  would  be  cutting  its  own 
throat  if  this  was  not  made  possible* 

Varingt   That's  right.  Because  anyone  who  has  been  around 
here  knows  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
citizen  of  the  state  of  California  to  oome  to  this 
University  said  get  any  information.  The  Library 
isn*t  made  easily  available  to  them  because  they 
don't  know  how  to  use  it.  And  the  faculty  do  not 
have  time  to  spend  with  them.  And  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  University  Extension  can 
do  and  should  be  equipped  —  and  by  that  I  mean 
Bxtension  should  be  enoouraged,  it  should  be  given 
support 9  moral  as  well  as  financial  ««•  to  do  this 
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Varingi   very  important  job  for  the  state  of  California. 

Fryi     Vhat  about  the  attitude  of  the  new  administration 
toward  Extension?  Have  you  inklings  about  that 
either  through  budgetary  decisions  or  otherwise? 
X  aeaut  just  how  is  it  different  from  Sproul*s? 

Waringt  Velly  the  new  administration  is  a  little  new... 
(laughter) 

Fry I     Ve  need  an  explanation  of  that  Cheshire  grin. 

Varingt  As  you  knowy  the  governor  advocated  cutting  out 

for  1939*60  all  state  support  to  University  Exten- 
sion on  the  basis  that  the  state  colleges  did  this 
without  any  support.  This  is  not  entirely  true  by 
a  whole  lot.  And  there  is  a  legislative  coounittee 
appointed  now  who  are  studying  adult  education 
costs,  and  the  extent  the  state  colleges  are  doing 
,  itt  the  junior  colleges  are  doing  it|  and  the 
University  is  doing  it. 

There  is  also  an  interim  committee  of  the 
state  colleges,  the  junior  colleges,  the  University, 
and  we  now  have  private  university  and  college 
representation  on  this  committee,  as  well  as  hif^ 
school  representation.  They  are  in  a  series  of 
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Varln^^  mftt tings  to  tstablish  a  new  80ham«  of  education  for 
^    the  state  of  Calif ornias  who  should  be  in  which 

fields;  how  far  each  agency  should  go;  whether  the 
state  colleges  should  go  into  graduate  work  or 
whether  they  should  not;  and  so  forth  auid  so  on. 
And  University  Extension,  and  the  activities  of 
adult  education  —  whichever  you  prefer  to  call  it 
—  is  now  also  being  closely  studied  in  this  regard. 
There  is  also  an  Academic  Senate  committee  of 
the  University  of  California  studying  University 
£xtension  as  to  what  its  place  should  be  within 
the  University.  The  committee  in  the  north  and  the 
committee  in  the  south*  So  you  can  see  that 
University  Extension  is  being  currently  well 
investigated.  And  what  comes  out  of  it,  of  course, 
no  one  can  prophesy  right  now.  But  these  studies 
should  be  completed  in  the  next,  or  at  least  soae 
of  them  will  be  completed,  in  the  next  three  or 
four  months.  And  we  welcome  these  investigations 
and  surveys  because  we  are  sure  the  more  people  know 
about  us,  about  University  Extension  and  the  work 
it  is  doing,  the  more  support  and  sympathy  we  will 
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Varingt   gain,  emd  It  will  be  to  our  advantage. •* 
Fryi     When  they  understand  how  unique  Extension  is«*» 
Varings   and  the  job  that  it  is  doing*  Do  you  realise  that 
we  had  last  year  about* ••  Let*8  see  if  I  can  find 

this  here.  Ve  offered  almost  five  thousand  classes t 

/ 

/      this  is  classes,  conferences,  discussion  groups,  and 
correspondence  courses.  And  ve  had  165,300  enroll- 
ment.  This  means  that  we  are  doing  quite  a  job. 

Pryi     Yes. 

Varingt  And  there  is  considerable  good  being  done. 

Fryt     I  don*t  understand  how  this  could  be  done  by  the 

junior  colleges,  even  by  the  state  colleges,  because 
they're  not  equipped  either  in  their  graduate 
schools  or  in  their  research  faculty  for  such  a 
level  of  instruction. 

Varingt  This  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is  truer  than  a  lot 
of  people  realize  because  they  seiy,  "Veil,  don*t 
you  use  junior  college  cuid  state  college  teachers?" 

~        The  answer  is,  **Yes,  we  do  on  occasions*  But  tiM 
important  thing  besides  the  teaching  is  the 
planning  of  the  course,  and  the  planning  of  the 
prograim.  You  have  to  know  the  field*"  And  thea 
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Varingt   the  other  thing  is  that  even  though  a  junior  college 
teacher  maybe  is  teaching  some  course^  he  is  fed  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  comes  out  of  the 
r«a«arch  department  of  the  University*  And  this  is 
made  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

And  in  most  departments  now  •*  in  a  number 
of  departments  of  the  University  —  everyone  who 

'        teaches  for  University  Extension  is  interviewed  by 

the  appropriate  academic  department*  And  they  judge 
him  as  to  his  competence ^  background^  and  his 
teaching  ability*  And  ve«  of  course »  welcome  this 
also>  because  we  are  as  interested  as  anyone  <— >  and 
probably  more  than  most  «»- >  in  increasing  not  only 
the  level  of  our  instruction^  but  the  efficiency  of 
it* 

Fryt     It  would  appear  that  with  all  these  investigations 
the  governor's  action  of  cutting  the  budget  this 
year  was  a  little  precipitous* 

Varingi  And  he  was***  when  I  say  this  I  know  I*m  oa  record, 
but  off  the  record  in  effect*  This  was***  he  did 
this  due  to  some  ill  advice  he  had  received  froa 
the  department  of  finance,  the  state  department  of 
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Waring)   finance. 

Fryt     Oht  I  see* 

Waring!  As  you  recall «  there  was  a  new  director  of  finance 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  prior  to  the  budget  presen- 
tation. And  I  think  he  was  ill  adrised* 

Pryt     It  sounded  like  someone  who  didn't  quite  understand 
the  structure  of  Extension  and  what  it  does. 

Waringt   Or  the  structure  of  state  colleges^  and  what  they  do. 

Frys     You  said  that  he  did  this  on  the  grooods  that  state 
.  x.i    colleges  are  self-supporting  in  their  JSxtensiont 

Waringt   State  colleges.  And  the  fallacy  there  is  that  the 
state  colleges  do  very  little  of  what  might  be 
called  prely  extension  work.  But  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  what  they  call  extended  day  programs 9 
in  which  courses  are  given  in  the  afternoons  or  even- 
ings. And  they  have  almost  as  many  people  enrolled 
in  these  courses  as  they  have  in  their  regular 
day  courses.  And  these  students  —  these  extended 
day  students  —  pay  the  same  fees  that  the 
regular  students  pay.  And  so  this  program  then 
receives  the  same  amount  of  support  whiJh  their 
regular  day  program  does. 
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Varlngi        But  University  Extension,  anything  that  they 
give  is  separated  from  University  work  and  is  given 
at  the  University  through  ExtensioBf  for  which 
University  Extension  receives  —  under  the  old 
system  —  about  13  or  16  per  cent  support.  While 
the  extended  day  program  of  the  state  colleges  nas 
up  to  about  40  to  30   per  cent  support t  at  least. 

Fryi     In  other  words,  they  use  their  whole  college  bud- 
get to  support  this. 

Varingt   That's  right.  And  you  see,  if  the  same  interprets^ 
tion  was  made  for  University  Extensionf  all  the 

^       work  that  we  give  in  our  Extension  centers,  both 

north  and  south,  at  night  or  in  the  late  afternooni 
could  be  interpreted  the  same  as  an  extended  day 
program.  Because  these  are  University  of  California 
centers,  educational  centers,  that's  what  they're 
designed  for.  And  this  can  be  interpreted  as  merely 
an  extension  of  the  University's  day  program* 

But  we  are  in  an  embarrassing  position  la 
that  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  citizenry  of  the  state,  both  adults  and  students, 
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Varingj   and  we  are  in  a  bad  way  to  fight  any  of  thia,  or  to 
point  out  the  fallacies  of  how  someone  else  operates 9 
because  it  would  hurt  the  whole  adult  eduoation 
program  in  the  state  of  California,  So  we  have  to 
go  along  with  them  and  try  to  protect  the  whols 
progrsLm  while  protecting  University  Extension  itself* 

Fryi     I  was  wondering  how»  here  in  the  Bay  Area  for 

■  y 

instariOSf  how  the  University's  program  dovetails 

with  that  of  the  extension  center  of  San  Frsmcisco 

State  College?  How  do  you  get  around  accusations, 

if  you  have  themf  of  competition? 

Varingt  Veil,  of  course  when  they  complain  about  competition 

•••the  study  of  the  adult  education  system  in  tho 

state  of  California  which  was  made  some  years  ago 

and  was  revised  about  three  or  four  years  ago  and 

brought  up  to  date^  said  that  in  extension  work, 

or  in  adult  education  work^  that  the  lower  division 

work  will  be  primarily  the  obligation  of  the 

..^       junior  colleges »  where  they  have  locations*  Upper 

division  will  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  tho 

state  colleges  and  University  Extension*  And  la 

the  aajor  cities  -*  ma J or population  areas  of  Los 
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Varingt   Angeles  and  San  Pranclsco  —  both  of  thea  will  hart 
a  free  hand^  because  there  Is  plenty  of  work  for 
both  of  them  to  do  without  really  being  in  coapeti- 
tlont  where  the  population  is  sufficient* 

In  the  outlying  areas*  where  there  is  a  state 
college,  in  a  smaller  location,  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  an  unofficial  committee  set  up  of  the  adult 
education  people  in  the  city,  the  board  of  education, 
^     the  state  college,  and  University  Extension,  and 
they  may  decide  on  who  will  do  this,  who  will 
offer  this  partioular  course.  Then  the  University 
has  primary  authority  on  all  graduate  work  and 
post-graduate  work.  And  this  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  educational  level  of  our 
students  is  so  high}  we  try  to  concentrate  on  pos* 
graduate  work* 

Fryl     And  the  others  go  to  the  state  colleges  that  gir% 
extension  classes* 

Waring!  Xes|  but  there's  no  use  denying  it  —  we  offer  a 

good  many  oourses  whioh  parallel  at  the  state  eollages* 
But  tills  then  becomes  a  part  of  a  program  of  tea- 
times* 
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Fryi     But  the  student  couldn't  switch  over  to  a  state 

college  and  take  one  course  as  part  of  a  student 
series.  ' 

Varlngs  Yes.  for  instance^  on  special  oommaind  from   the 

real  estate  people  University  Extension  has  organ* 
ized  a  field  program  in  real  estate.  And  it  is 
isupported  considerably  by  an  appropriation  in  th« 
state  legislature  which  comes  from  brokerage  fees. 
And  we  started  this  programy  and  then  the  junior 
colleges y  or  rather  the  state  colleges  more^  wanted 
to  get  into  the  act^  and  so  we  now  accept  two  of 
about  a  six  or  seven  course  programy  what  we  call 
oertif loate  program.  We  accept  two  courses  froa 
the  junior  colleges  as  full  accreditation  towards 
this  certificate. 

But  this  is  really  a  prize  txaaple.  I  mean 
...  When  the  real  estate  people  came  to  the 
University  to  ask  them  to  put  on  a  field  program 
in  real  estate,  this  is  what  the  real  estate 
people  wanted  <»«  they  wanted  to  upgrade  the  realtor* 
And  eventually  what  they  wanted  to  do  waa  to  get 
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Waring:   him  up  to  the  level  of  CPA,  or  a  lawyer,  or  »o«9thing 
like  that«  And  there  would  be  examinations  in  order 
to  be  qualified  as  a  broker,  we'll  say. 

Fryj     More  like  a  professional. 

Waring!   To  professionalize  the  real  estate  vooation,  if  you 
can  call  it  that,  or  whatever  else  it  is.  And  ths 
University  turned  it  down  at  that  time,  saying 
they  were  not  equipped,  there  were  not  enough  real 
estate  people  on  the  faculty,  or  there  was  not 
enough  research  done  — -  they  were  not  qualified  to 
do  this.   So  the  state  came  back  and  about  triplsd 
what  it  had  recommended  to  give  us  —  to  give  to 
the  University  — *  so  that  they  could  start  a  rssearoh 
program  in  real  estate.  And  it  now  runs  about 
like  that;  the  field  program  which  is  operated  by 
University  Extension  is  about  one- third  of  the 
total  special  appropriation  which  the  real  estate 
people  give  to  the  University;  the  other  two- thirds 
goes  into  research. 

Fryt     What  department  does  this  research? 

Waringt  Well,  this  is  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  bttsinesa 
administration. 
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Fryt     I  understood  that  thisvas  about  the  only  thing  that 
had  state  support* 

Varlngs  Yes*  This  is  the  only  special  prograa.  The  saa* 
thing  was  done,  to  a  large  extent,  in  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations*  As  you  knoVf  special  appro- 
priations go  to  them  for  their  research  work,  and 
then  their  field  work  is  done  through  University 
Extension.  And  the  University  thought  it  vac  not 
capable  of  doing  this  work  without  getting  funds 
for  research  to  build  up  a  field  or  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge* But  at  the  junior  colleges  —  I  mean  the 
state  colleges  -^  stepped  into  these  fields  and 
say  that  they  are  now  qualified  to  do  this*  And 
the  question  is  whether  they  are  or  not*  I  nean 
iff  if  the  University  with  its  resources  didn  t  feel 
qualified  until  a  good  deal  of  research  was  done  to 
build  up  a  fund  of  knowledge,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  state  colleges  are  or  not* 

Fryt     Without  a  research  center  going  on* 

Varingi  That's  right. 
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ENGIir£ERIKG  EXTENSIOI 

Fryt     There  was  one  thing  that  happened  just  as  you  cast 
to  Sxtensioni  and  I  wondered  if  you  could  throw 
any  light  on  it*  That  was  the  approval  of  a 
division  of  Engineering  Extension  by  Morrou^^  P« 
O'Brien  and  Dr.  Sproul.  This  seemed  to  really  b« 
quite  a  coup. 

Varings  Yes,  it  was.   Nike  O'Brien,  Dean  O'Srien,  was  a 
very  positive  person.  As  you  know,  he  has  just 
recently  left  the  University.  And  the  fact  is 
that  the  new  dean  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  And 
although  Vice  President  Woods  had  been  in  the 
engineering  departmentt  and  had  been  a  dean  of  one 
of  the  schools  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  Nike 
O'Brien  felt,  I'm  sure,  that  he  didn't  want  to  lose 
this  work  of  Extension.  He  wanted  to  keep  it  under 
his  fingers.  And  so  .••  I  wasn't  in  on  this  and 
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Varlngt   this  is  hearsay »  and  adding  two  and  two  and  maybe 

getting  five  instead  of  four  on  occasion* 
Fryt     Coffee*break  information!  in  other  words* 
Varingt  Yes*  And  also  little  bits  that  I  picked  up*   (Mr. 
Lundberg  was  in  on  thiSf  too.)  There  was  a  aeetiBc 
between  the  president  and  the  vioe  president  —  welly 
Woods  was  not  vice  president  then*  he  was  director 
of  Extensioni  sind  Mr*  Lundberg  as  the  chief 
accounting  officer  or  comptroller  —  probably  as 
^Ti     the  comptroller  thenf  and  Dean  O'Brien*  And  O'Brien 
ib't^riiW,   was  very  adamant*  He  wanted  to  keep  Extension  — 
adult  education!  the  off-campus  instruction  — 
under  his  supervision*  Directly  under  him*  The 
president!  this  is  President  Sproulf  oould  not  see 
doing  it  that  way  just  for  engineering!  because  in 
every  other  department  Extension  handled  all  their 
course  offerings  off  campus*  We  carried  the*** 
we  extended  the  facilities  of  the  campus  off  osapus 
in  every  other  department*  And  this  is  the  way  it 
was  normally  done  for  Extension  services  or  Extension 
divisions* 

And  so  the  president  finally  just  had  to  sa/y 
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Waringt   "This  is  the  way  it's  going  to  be  done*"  And  for  a 
good  many  years  O'Brien  fought  us.  And  he  is  — 
I  don*t  want  to  talk  about  somebody  just  because 
he*s  gone  —  but  O'Brien  worked  on  the  principle 
that  the  squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease*  So  he  was 
always  very  vehement  and  vociferous  in  his  reaarks* 
He  would  pound  the  table  and  say  he  was  going  to 
do  it  this  way  or  not  at  all,  and  so  forth.  And 
he  was  a  difficult  man  at  times  to  get  along  with* 

Prys     He  was  not  the  one  to  listen* 

Varingt  He  was  not  the  one  to  listen*  He  told  you.  But 

the  president  decided,  and  so  this  is  the  way  it  waSf 
that  all  off->C6uapus  instruction  should  be  done 
through  University  Extension,  in  engineering  as 
well  as  in  all  other  departments* 

And  you  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  if  I 
thought  there  was  any  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion and  their  attitude  toward  University  Extension* 
The  president  always  advocated  University  Extension* 
And  he  was**,  because  he  was  an  administrator,  this 
was  the  best  way  to  do  it  administratively*  And 
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Varlngs   he...  I  meaxii  it's  be«n  proven  in  oanyt  many  ways. 
During  suiiui«r  session. ••  The  fact  is,  I*a  sure,  at 
one  time  he  wanted  to  turn  summer  session  over  to 
University  Extension.  And  this  still  may  be  dons 
some  day.  Or  they  may  go  into  a  third  ssmsstsr 
and  not  have  a  summer  session^  tut  just  run  the  year 
round  like  they  did  during  the  war.  During  the 
wary  you  knoWf  they  had  three  semesters  instead 
of  two* 

rryt     YeS|  that  was  very  efficient* 

Waring!   It  was  very  efficient* 
"- —  And  he  decided  a  good  many  points  in  our 

favor*  He  decided  that  we  should  be  able  to  uss 
campus  space  without  any  charge*  And  he  turned 

^n^<     over  a  large  number  of  administrative  things  to 
us*  For  instance t  we  administer  the  funds  and 
the  oon tracts  euid  all  of  that  for  the  musio  «a4 
drama  events,  what  is  now  called  the  Coamitteo  of 
Arts  and  Lectures*   This  was  done  also  largely 
because  Woods  at  that  time  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  so  it  was  easy  to  do  it*  But  I 
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Varingi  mean  many^  many  things.  And  this  is  the  way  ve 
got  into  the  grant  programs 9  too*  Because  tlM 
president  didn't  see  setting  up  an  administrative 
unit  in  an  academic  department  to  run  these  things. 
University  Extension*  at  least  theoretically ,  had 
an  administrative  department  —  a  business  aaaac^rt 
an  accounting  officOf  and  so  forth  and  so  on  «^  and 
the  grants  and  special  projects  could  receive  the 
special  attention  which  they  needed* 

?ryt     Yesy  I  see*  This  division  of  Engineering  Exten- 
sion was  really  under  University  Extension? 

Waring!   q^^  y^3^ 

^'     Although  it  was  called  a  division* 
Varingt  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^   really  called  a  department* 
Pry I     It  was? 

Varingt  Velli  maybe  at  one  time  it  was  called  a  division* 
I'm  not  sure  on  that*  But  we  never  visualised  it 
any  differently  than  our  Department  of  Business 
Administrationi  our  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations^ 
our  Department  of  Real  Est-itef  our  Department  of 
Public  Administration*  or  any  other  department* 
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Warlngt   For  a  long  time,  Joe  Kelly »  who  was  a  professor  in 
engineering t  was  our  representative  for  Engineerini^ 
Extension.  But  this  is  not  any  different  than 
Professor  Lundt  who  is  head  of  University  Extension's 
Department  of  Education*  or  Gene  Burgess »  who  was 
head  of  our  Department  of  Business  Administration 
and  who  was  also  our  faculty  member  on  campus  and 
was  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration* 

Fryt     So  engineering  was  really  like  all  these  others* 

Varingi   Then  O'Brien  decided  that  he  didn't  want  anybody 
in  his  department  to  have  anything  to  do  witk 
University  Extension.  So  he  pulled  Joe  Kelly  omt 
from  ust  and  then  we  got  Admiral  Single%oa»  the 
retired  naval  officer  who  was  the  former  head  of 
'i&rv    the  graduate  school  of  engineering  at  Monterey  la 
the  Navy  School  of  Engineering  at  Monterey.  And 
so  he  came  on  the  campus  and... 

Pryt     This  is  about  when? 

Varingt   I  think  Singleton  has  been  with  us  probably  for  four 
or  five  years,  aaybe  six  years.  Time  flies 
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Varingt   so.  But  he  came  fairly  recently.  And  he  has  done 
an  outstanding  job,  and  has  been  helped  by  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  have  any  direct  responsibility  to 
O'Brieny  so  he  eould  organize  any  prograa  that  he 
could  get  faculty  support  for* 

Pryt     From  there  on  you  must  have  pretty  clear  sailing 

^ryi     because  this  cuts  you  off  from  the  engineering 
department  difficulties. 

Waringt  Veil  then  Dean  O'Brien  kept  Joe  Kelly  as  his 

representative  to  supervise  *«»  I  mean^  not  super- 
vise but  to  coordinate  •-  the  program  in  engineeringi 
Kelly  had  no  responsibility  to  us  and  we  had  no 
responsibility  to  him  except  as  Admiral  Singleton 
worked  with  Kelly  on  developing  progri 
?ryt    This  was  liason. 
Varingt  Yes* 
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imiVERSITy  ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  IN  TRANSITION  - 
1937  -  1944 


Pryt     Could  we  start  with  the  accounting  department  when 
you  first  went  into  that,  about  1937? 

Varingi  Veil,  tlie  accounting  department  was  very  small. 
Well,  not  a  very  small  department}  I  guess  there 
were  about  forty  people  employed.  But  it  was  done 
primarily  by  hand-posted  records.  And  as  the 
University  has  grown  ••  even  at  that  time  I  think 
we  had  somewhere  around  ten  thousand  students  *- 
it  because  apparent  that  these  handposted  records, 
the  records  that  we  kept,  were  not  adequate  to 
continue  at  the  University  as  it  grew.  And  of 
course,  as  you  know,  the  great  growth  has  been  in 
research  and  government  projects.  And  also  with 
the  income  tax,  and  the  withholding  tax,  and  then 
all  of  the  social  security  —  well,  we  don*t  have 
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VariaiEt  social  ssourlty  —  but  I  mean  with  the  health  and 
aocldent  insuranoef  and  retirementt  and  one  thing 
and  another,  deductions  from  payroll  checks  and 
then  a  great  increase  in  employees,  ve  had  to  go 
to  another  system* 

Fryt    Could  you  tell  us  here  how  accounting  fitted  into 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  the  UniversityT 
How  did  the  accounting  department  differ  from 
budget  and  other  similair  departments? 

Vfiurings  Veil,  maybe  I  can  give  you  a  little  on  this.  Vs 
had  a  comptroller  «^  o-o-»»^t  ««  vho  was 
respon.sible  for  the  aocounting  function,  the 
business  manager  function,  the  purchasing,  and  all 
of  those  things.  The  budget  office  was  really  a 
function  of  the  president,  and  he  had  Miss  Josephins 
Smith  and   one  or  two  other  people  vho  compiled 
the  budgets  for  him  in  collaboration  with  the 
accounting  office,  who,  of  course,  had  to  supply 
a  great  deal  of  the  figures  and  the  finanoial 
materials  which  had  to  go  into  the  production  of 
a  budget. 
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Varings        And  theny  iamediataly  following  th«  war  — 
or  oaybe  not  iamedlately  but  shortly  after  the  war 
«-  the  comptroller  vaa  then  aade  vioe  president  of 
business  affairs t  and  the  accounting  function  was 
removed  from  his  responsibility* 

Tryt  And  who  was  this  man? 

Waringt  Vellf  Mr*  Corley  had  been  the  oomptrollert  suooeed- 
ing  Mr*  Luther  Nichols*  And  he  was  then  made  vioe 
president  of  business  affairs*  And  Mr*  Lundberg 
was  the  chief  accounting  officer 9  and  he  warn  made 

^  oontroller  •—  c-o-ji-t  —  *»*  ^^^   title  of  comptroller 

was  abolished* 

Fryt     Oh»  I  see*  So  you  had  the  vice  president  of 

business  affairs t  and  the  oontroller  parallely  and 
the  oontroller  had  the  accounting  department  under 
him* 

Waringt  Yes*  The  controller  iras  really  the  chief  accounting 

^-.^     officer*  And  then  the  controllci^,  because  of  bis 

*ry? 

pre-audit  functionst  because  of  certain  personalitiesy 
and  certain  relationships  between  the  Regents  and 
the  president  -—  certain  members  of  the  Regents 

*[Mr.  Olaf  Lundberg] 
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Waring!  and  the  president  —  the  dbntifoller  (the  chief 
accounting  officer,  in  other  words)  was  made 
responsible  directly  to  the  Board  of  Regents  rather 
than  to  the  president* 

Frys     Oh,  the  Regents  did  this  then? 

Waringt   the  Regency  did  it. 

Frys     This  was  right  after  the  Loyalty  Oath,  or  during  it? 

Varingt   Yes,  this  was  shortly  after  —  I  ffleeLn«  while  it  was 
still  going  around  and  around,  if  my  memory  serres 
me  correctly* 

Frys     Oh,  I  see* 

Varingt  And  then,  at  this  time,  or  very  shortly  after  this, 
they  brought  in  a  budget  officer.  And  he  was  aad^ 
responsible  again  to  the  president  —  Mr*  Groff 
was  made  responsible  to  the  president*  And  the 
personnel  officer,  which  came  in  immediately  after 
the  war,  was  made  responsible  to  the  president. 

Fryt     To  whom  had  the  personnel  officer  been  responsible 
previously? 

Waringt  Prior  to  the  war  there  had  not  been  any  personnel 
officer  ->•  World  War  II*  The  fact  is  they  wer«t' 
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Waringt   just  prior  to  World  War  II,  in  the  throes  of  classi- 
fying University  Extension  personnel  into  a  personnel 
classification.  And  Mr«  Kaiser  was  employed  to 
do  this.  And  so  from  that,  after  the  war,  he  was 

Fryi    aiade  the  personnel  officer. 

Fryi     Is  personnel  under  budget  office? 

Waringt  Currently,  you  mean? 

Fryt     Well,  wasn't  it  at  first? 

Waringt  No,  it  was  responsible  directly  to  the  president  and 
another  line  of  responsibility  from  the  budget offi- 
cer and  from  the  vice  president  of  business  affairs 
•M*^  these  people  all  reported  to  the  president* 

Pryi     They  were  all  parallel? 

Waringt  They  were  all  reporting  directly  to  the  president. 

Fryt     Now,  when  the  budget  office  was  created,  was 

accounting  under  that  or  under  vice  president  of 
business  affairs? 

Wfiiringt  No,  accounting  was  still  at  the  controller**  offie« 
and  was  separated,  and  was  directly  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  action  of  the  Re^^ents 
made  the  controller's  office  reapoaslblt  to  them, 
taking  it  away  from  being  responsible  to  ths 
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Varings  pre&ldent.  But  the  controller's  office  had  nothing 
to  do  with  budge tf  or  nothing  to  do  with  personnel, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  business  affairs  •-»  purohasingi 
or  storehouse,  or  garage,  or  printing  office,  or.«« 

Fry I     Or  anything  under  business  affairs* 

Varings   Yes* 

Fryt     And  then  when  the  controller's  office  was  changed 
back  and  put  under  the  president,  accounting  was 
under  which? 

Varings  Just  recently  now  the  controller's  office  has  gone 
back  under  the  president,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  vice  president  of  business  affairs 
again  —  which  we  actually  do  not  have  now  —  Nr» 
Corley,  who  was  the  vice  president  of  business 
affairs  has  been  made  vice  president  of  government 
relations  and  projects*  He's  acting  vice 
president  of  business  affairs  until  one  is  appointed* 

Frys     So  accounting  is  under  him  now* 

Varings  Right* 

Frys     This  last  change  occurred  when  Kerr  cane  ia* 

Varings   Yes*  And  personnel  will  be  under  the  vice  president 
of  business  affairs,  taking  hia  away  froa  the 
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Waringj   president*   I'm  not  sure  whether  the  budget  officer 
will  be  under  the  vice  president  of  business  affairs 
or  the  vice  president  of  finance  —  which  is 
another  vice  president  (which  Mr*  Underhill  current- 
ly has)  and  is  a  dual  responsibility  to  the  Regents 
as  treasurer  for  the  Board  of  Regents f  and  is 
vice  president  of  finance  for  the  president. 

Pryi     Now  how  does  that  differ  from  the  vice  president 
of  business  affairs?  Is  this  the  result  of  a 
compromise? 

Varingt  Vellf  this  was  at  the  recommendation  of  the 

Cresapf  McCormick  ft  Paget  consulting  firm  study 
which  was  made  about  a  year  agOy  or  a  little  over* 
And  of  course  all  of  these  details  haven* t  been 
worked  out  yet*  All  the  people  haven't  been 
appointed.  And^  if  I  may  make  an  aside »  any  job 
like  this  depends  upon  the  person  who  is  put  in 
ity  as  to  his  capabilitieSf  his  specialtiest  his 
interests 9  what  he  likes  to  do,  and  then  also  what 
the  president  wants  to  delegate  to  hia. 
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Fryt  My  idea  was  that  one  of  the  offices  would  be  one 
that  was  more  of  a  policy-making  office »  auid  the 
other  one  would  direct  the  actual  activities. 

Vairingt   Veil,  you  see,  all  your  state  offices  are  very  largely 
policy-making  offices  now,  with  the  great  eaphasis 
on  decentralization,  and  putting  everything  under 
the  chief  administrative  officer  for  the  campus, 
the  chancellor,  the  provost,  or  whoever  it  happens 
to  be.  You  see,  now  each  campus  has  its  own  budget 

y     ^,    office,  it  has  its  own  personnel  office,  it  has  its 
own  accounting  office,  and  it  has  its  own  —  all 
these  offices.  And  the  statewide  vice  presidents, 
or  the  statewide  officers,  do  not  have  anything 
like  as  direct  a  line  of  direction  to  these  oaapuB 
offices.   They  are  more  policy  makers... 

Fryt     They  really  are  more  autonomous  then... 

Waringi   That's  right,  ^hey  are.  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about 
it.  There's  your  accounting  office,  your  personnel 
office,  your  business  manager.  All  these  things 
are  now  directly  responsible  to  the  chief  campus 
officer,  and  not  to  your  vice  president. 

Fryt     Veil,  then  decentralization  has  really  prooeeded. 
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Yaringt   there  was  just  an  understanding  that  Mr.  Lundberg 
would  report  directly  to  the  president.   I  think 
it*s  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Lundberg  and  Mr.  Cor ley 
did  not  see  eye->to«>eye  on  very  aaay  points t  and 
this  also  gave  impetus  to  the  president  sayingf 
"All  right  I  Mr.  Corley,  you  report  to  ae  for  oer* 
tain  things.  Mr.  Lundberg^  you  report  to  ■•  for 
certain  things." 

Frys     I  see. 

Varingt   They  were  both  quite  young  at  that  time.  Let's 

see.   This  was  what  -»«>  this  was  twenty  years  ago  — 
and  they  were  both  in  their  thirties  —  early 
thirties  —  and  they  were  both  ambitiouSf  amd  this 
is  what  caused  it»  I  think.  I  know  Mr.  Corloy 
understood  this. 

Fryt     Did  he? 

Varingt  Yes.  I  mean  while  it  was  not  drawn  out  on  any 
organizational  scheme  or  ohart  which  I  STor  saw* 

Fryt     Nor  put  in  the  record? 

Varingt  Nor  put  in  the  record  that...  both  of  them  at  that 
time,  the  whole  operation  was  responsible  to  the 
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Waringi  president.  Aild  so  the  president  could  say,  "Well, 
Mr.  Lundberg,  you  report  to  me  for  certain  things. 
Mr.  Corley,  you  report  to  me   for  certain  things." 
And,  of  course,  this  also  nade  it  possible  for 
•*«  Bade  it  easier  for  the  Regents  to  take  the 
accounting  f miction,  or  the  controller's  function, 
and  make  it  responsible  to  them  directly  instead 
of  the  president. 

Fryi     Yes,  that's  right,  it  did.  It  set  the  sta^e, 
didn't  it? 

You  were  just  about  to  tell  me  a  while  ago 
when  I  interrupted  to  ask  you  for  a  picture  of  the 
L  whole  financial  operation  of  the  Oniyersity  so 

we  could  see  how  accounting  fitted  in,  you  wero 
^  about  to  tell  me  how  you  had  done  things  by  tho 

hand  billing  method. 

Varingi  Yes.  That's  right.  Veil,  it  got  to   the  point 
where  it  couldn  t  be  done  that  way  any  more,  and 
the  decision  was  made  to  go  into  the  IBM  system. 
And  Mr.  Lundberg  was  the  chief  accounting  offloor 
at  that  time  in  charge  of  this.  Mr.  George 
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Waring!   Stevens  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  it,  and 
had  been  advocating  this  for  a  number  of  years* 

Trjt  low,  was  he  the  next  one  under  Mr.  Lundberg  in 

accounting? 

Maringt     He  was,  shortly  after  Mr*  Lundberg  ccuie*  Mr. 

George  Taylor. ••  Let  me  go  back  just  a  little  bit. 

Frys     All  right. 

Varingt  H.H*  Benedict,  Henry  Benedict,,  had  been  the  chief 
accounting  officer,  and  he  then  was  moved  out  of 
the  accounting  office  and  moved  into  the  comptrol* 
ler*s  office  in  charge  of  pensions,  annuities, 
insurance,  retirement,  and  this  sort  of  work, 
and  made  an  assistant  comptroller.  And  so  we  did 
not  have  a  chief  accounting  officer.  Mr.  George 
Taylor  was  the  acting  chief  accounting  officer. 

And  then  Mr.  Lundberg  came,  and  Mr.  Lundte*g 
cams  upon  ths  r^oommendation  of  McLaren  and  Goods, 
who  were  the  outside  auditors  for  the  University, 
and  was  employed  by  them   And  so  he  came  in,  and 
then  there  was  a  clash  of  personalities  betwesn 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Lundberg,  so  Mr*  Taylor  vms 
moved  out  and  put  in  charge  of  the  accounting  office 
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Vftllaiit  at  UCIA  for  the  time  being,  and  shortly  after  that, 
due  to  the  death  of  Mr*  Maclise,  who  was  the 
business  manager  on  the  UCIA  oaapus,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  made  business  manager*  And  then,  at  that 
time,  Mr*  Lundberg  got  complete  control  of  the 
accounting  office  in  the  south  by  being  made 
statewide  accounting  officer* 
I   Fryt     And  Benedict  then  was  still  in  insurance  and 
retirement? 

Varingt  Yes*  And  he  stayed  there  until  after  the  war, 
when  he  retired* 

?ryi     And  Stevens? 

Varingt  Veil  Stevens,  prior  to  all  this  change,  vith  Mr* 
Lundberg  coming,  was  sort  of  an  office  manager* 
I  would  say  he  was  number  three  man  in  charge*  And 
so  when  Taylor  left,  then  Mr*  Stevens  was  moved 
up  to  number  two  in  command*  And  then  when  Mr* 
Lundberg  died,  Mr*  Stevens  was  made  acting 
controller  until  Mr*  Kettler  oame* 

Fryt     Oh,  X  see,  I  didn't  realize  he  had  that  interim 
appointment* 
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Waring!  Yes*  Stevens  had  had  that  appointment  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Kettler  took  over.  But 

fryi  I  think  that,  for  posterity,  that  Mr.  George 

Stevens  should  be  given  a  lot  of  credit  for  the 
installation  of  the  IBM  equipment.  Because  he  had 
a  lot  of  the  things  worked  out.  Mr.  Lundberg  was 
very  new.  He  came  the  first  of  December  —  I*m 
not  sure  of  the  year  -*  I  think  it  was  1938 i  and 
the  following  July,  or  June  30th,  we  changed  from 
the  memual  system  to  the  IBM  system.  So  Mr* 
Jiundberg  was  very  new  and  I  was  very  new,  so  Mr. 
Stevens,  I*m  sure,  carried  a  great  deal  of  the 
load  of  making  the  change,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
of  his  pre-planning  that  was  used  in  making  the 
switchover. 

While  we're  talking  about  this,  I  should 
give  credit  to  another  person,  a  fellow  by  the  naaa 
of  Johnson,  who  was  an  employee  of  IBM,  a  systems 
procedure  man  for  IBM.  And  he  was  moved  in  in 

Tryt  charge  of  IBM,  the  installation  of  the  IBM  equip- 

ment here  in  Berkeley.  And  Mr.  Lundberg  then  hired 
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Varingt  Mr.  Johnson  away  from  IBM  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
our  IBM  system.  And  Mr.  Johnson  was... 

Fryt     Reporting  to  Stevens? 

Waringt  Vell|  he  was  reporting  to  Stevens  and  Lundberg 

together.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  very  unusual  fellow* 
The  first  day  I  saw  him  we  were  discussing  these 
changes  and  he  sat  there  at  the  table  with  his  eyes 
closed^  and  I  thought^  that  8leepy*eyed  guyt  he'll 
never  amount  to  anything.  The  second  day  he  sort 
of  opened  his  eyes  occasionally  and  answered . Intel ' 
ligent  questions.   The  third  day  he  started  telling 
us  how  it  should  be  done.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
systems  procedures  men  I*ve  ever  known. 

He  stayed  with  us  for,  oh»  I'm  not  suref 
maybe  three  or  four  years.  Then  he  left,  and  th«n 
he  came  back  again,  then  he  left  again,  came  back 
again,  ^d  left  again.  And  he  was  one  of  thest 

^'^      people  who  was  sort  of  a  genius.  And  he  only 
stays  in  one  job  long  enough  to**. 

Fryt     Master  itt 

Varingt   •• .master  it  and  to  solve  the  problems,  and  then 
he  has  to  be  on  his  way  again* 
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Pryt     He  hunts  for  a  challenge »  is  that  what  you  neant 

Varingt   I  think  so.   I  think  so.   Z  mean^  I  don't  think  he 
would  word  it  like  that.  He  just  gets...  he  wants 
to  be  footloose  and  fancy  free*  And  he'd  take  three 
or  four  month's  vacation  sind  then  he^d  come  back^ 
and  he  can  always  get  a  job  wherever  he  wants  it. 
So  he  gets  another  job|  and  works  for  maybe  two  or 
th7«#  years 9  and  then  he's  off  again. 

Frys     A  high  IQ  tramp,  maybe. 

Varingi  He  never  wanted  to  work  too  hard.  But,  I  mean, 

he's  a  very,  very  intelligent  person  and  quick.  And 
he  has  learned  one  thing  that  I  haven't  learned,  and 
I'm  sure  a  great  many  people  hcivc>n't  lei\rned,  and 
that  is  how  to  listen  for  a  while  first* 

Fryt     That's  what  he  was  doing  for  those  first  few  days 
there. 

Varingt  He  was  listening. 

Fryt     Veil,  now,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Benedict 
could  not  see  eye-to*eye  on  the  use  of  IBNt  so 
Benedict  did  have  something  to  do  with  this  apparently < 

Varingt  Veil,  as  X  said,  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  working  on 
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Waringi   this  for  two  or  three  years  before  Mr,  Lundberg 

came.  And  Mrt  Stevens'  idea  vaSf  if  you're  going 
into  IBMy  let*8  go  all  the  way  into  it,  let's  put 
everything  on  IBM*  I'm  sure  Mr.  Benedict  was  a 
little  more  conservative,  one  of  the  old  school^ 
he  wanted  to  put  Just  certain  functions  —  I  think 
it  was  just  payroll,  production,  and   checks  — 
he  wsmted  to  start  out  with  just  this*  And  Mr. 
Stevens  wanted  to  put  all  the records,  all  the 
accounting  records,  the  endowment  funds,  the  dona^ 

|.yyj     tion,  everything. 

Tott  see,  IBM  equipment. ••  you  have  to  have 
a  large  volume  to  make  it  efficient.  And  there  is 
so  much  material  which  then  becomes  available  to 

^.. ,.     you.  They  tell  you  how  you  can  reduce  your  staff 

.by  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
on,  but  this  isn't  true.  Because  there's  so  much 
more  material  that  becomes  available  then,  you 
produce  more  records  and  have  a  great  deal  more 
information  available  to  you. 

Fryt     So  instead  of  reducing  your  staff,  you  increase  ths 
output  of  the  machine ..• 
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Varingt  It  Incr^asas  the  knowledge  that  you  have  right  at 
your  fingertips  by  pressing  the  button.  It's  not 
quite  that  simple,  but...  (laughter) 

Frys     Vellt  is  this  why  Mr.  Benedict  vent  into  insurance 
and  retirement?  As  a  result  of  the  eontroYez|r 
between  the  two  of  them? 

Varingt  Veil,  I  don't  think  it  was  necessarily  a  contro- 
versy between  the  two  of  them.   It  was  that  the 
accounting  function  got  beyond  Mr.  Benedict's  compre- 
hension or  capacity  to  do.  And  he  was  the  first  one 
to  recognize  this. 

Frys     Oh,  Benedict  was. 

Varingt  Benedict  was.  And  he  sisked  to  be  transferred  some- 
place else.   I  mean,  I  want  to  give  Mr. Benedict 
proper  credit,  because  he... 

Fryt     there  was  no  stormy  controversy,  then. 

Varingt   There  was  nothing  like  that. 

Fryt     Mr.  Stevens  also  said  that  now  IBM  is  becoming  inade- 
quate, and  they're  having  to  change  ovar  again.  And 
he  said  he  was  leaving  this  to  the  younger  men. 
(laughter) 

Varingt   They  may  have  to  go  to  these  computer  maohinas* 
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ANECDOTES 

Fryt     You  mentioned  some  anecdotes  about  Mr.  McEnemey  and 
Bill  Crocker. 

Varingt  Velly  when  I  was  a  messenger  for  the  University,  I 
was  asked  to  go  and  pick  up  several  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents!  I  was  to  pick  up  Mr.  Moffitt,  of 
Blake  I  Moffitt  9t   Towne,  publishers  —  I  mean, 
printers,  stationers,  or  something;  and  Mr.  Villiaa 
Crocker,  of  Crocker's  National;  and  Garrett  McEnemey* 
And  I  was  to  pick  them  up  where  Market  Street... 
at  the  Hobart  Building,  I  think  it  is,  right 
across  the  street  from  the  Crocker  Building. 

And  80  I  got  there  a  couple  of  minutes  early 
with  the  car.  I  drove  around  the  block  and  oaae 
back  and  parked  right  in  front  of  the  Hobart  Build* 
ing,  where  there's  a  great  big  sign  that  says,  *No 
Parking.**  And  I  looked  in  the  rear  view  mirrort 
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Varings   and  very  shortly  one  of  San  Francisco *8  finest  on 
horseback  came  along  and  tapped  his  club  on  top  of 
the  car,  and  1  looked  up* 

"What's  the  matter t  bud,  can*t  you  read?" 

X  said,  "Yesy  sir,  I  can  read*" 

He  said,  **It  says  *Io  Parking*  here." 

And  I  said,  "1*11  only  be  a  moment,  sir*  I 
oaao  by  to  pick  up  some  representatives  who  ar% 
going  over  to  the  University  of  California  —  Bomm 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents." 

And  he  said,  "Who  are  you  picking  up?" 

"I'm  picking  up  Mr.  Moffitt." 

"Yeah.  Who  else?" 

"I'm  picking  up  Mr.  Crocker." 

•Yeah.  Who  else?" 

"I'm  picking  up  Mr.  McEnerney." 

"Oh,  you're  picking  up  Oarrett  MoBnemey?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

With  that  he  tied  his  horse  up  to  the  "lo 
Parking"  sign  and  stood  over  by  the  door  vaitiag  for  Mr* 
McEnerney' s  ooming  out.  When  he  oame  out,  hm 
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Waringi   saluted  very  sharply  and  said,  "How  are  you,  Mr. 
McBnerney?"  (laughter)  And  this  just,  in  my 
opinion,  indicated  the  respect  and  the  great  adaira* 
tion  that  everybody,  including  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  had  for  Garrett  McEnerney. 
I        Frys     He  was  really  a  warm  person  then,  I  gather. 
"    Waringt   He  was  a  very  large  man.   I  got  him  in  the  back 
I  seat  of  a  oar  by  mistake  once,  and  I  almost  didn't 

get  him  out*  But  he  was  very  forceful.  And  when 

the  was  chairman,  he  ran  the  Board  of  fiegents.  He 
would  tell  people  to  get  in  line.   I  mean  he  would 
really  tell  themi  You  get  in  line,  or  else.  And 
^  he  was  a  great  influence  on  the  University,  and  a 

good  influence,  I  mean,  whatever  he  did,  what  he 
did  was  good  for  the  University. 

As  long  as  I*m  on  this,  1*11  tell  you  one  ^ 
other  story  on  Garrett  McEnerney.  I  was  brlagiag 
Garrett  McEnerney  back  from  the  Regents*  i&eetinc 
one  day,  and  I  had  Father  Ramm  in  the  back  of  the 
car,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
^t  that  time.  And  so  Garrett  says,  "Father 
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ingi  I  heard  a  good  story  today."  He  said,  "Have  you 
heard  the  one  about  —  Pat  was  valklng  down  the 
street 9  and  the  Catholic  father  vas  walking  down 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  and  they  were  going 
in  opposite  directions*  I  meant  they  were  going 
to  meet*  And  as  the  Catholic  father  was  walking 
down  the  street  he  spotted  Pat,  and  it  was  obvious 
to  all  concerned  that  Pat  was  very,  very  mad.  He 
was  very  mad  indeed*  And  so,  when  the  father 
approached  himi  why  he  stopped  him,  and  he  says, 
*Vhat*s  the  matter,  Pat?*  So  Pat  started  in  on 
a  tirade  about  Mike,  and  what  a  — "  Well,  the 
choice  of  language  he  used  was  not  very  good,  and 
may  I  say  that  Garrett  McBnerney  used  all  the 
words  •   (laughter)  "The  Catholic  father  raised 
his  hand.  He  said,  *Now,  Pat,  stop,  stop  all  this, 
I  08m*t  have  you  using  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 
3ut,*  he  says,  *Tou  certainly  do  know  the  mfiLn**" 
(laughter) 

But  this  is  funny*  Of  course,  Oarrett  was 
a  very  big  Catholic,  too*  And  this  is  why*** 
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Ttft  He  could  tell  It. 

Varingt   San  Pranoisco*s  finest  also  thought  this  was  funny, 
so  it  was  perfectly  all  right*  Anything  that 
Garrett  NcEnerney  did... 

Fryt     Has  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  appointments 
of  any  of  San  I'rancisoo's  finest? 

Varihgl   I  don't  know  this. 

Pryt     I  just  wondered  if  his  influence  dominated. •• 

Varingt  He  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in  San  Prsmoisco* 
And  he  was  really  one  of  my  pets. 

Fryt     Was  he  one  of  Sproul*8  petSf  toot 

Varingt   Yesy  he  was.  Of  course #  this  was  back  in  the  very 
early  Thirties.  And  Sproul  had  just  been  appointed 
a  few  years 9  and  Sproul  was  everybody's  pet. 

Fry I     Oh.  The  honeymoon  was  not  yet  over. 

Varingt  And  they  had  had  two  preceding  presidents*  President 
Barrows,  President  Campbellf  and  they  hadn't  worked 
out  too  well.  If  you  recall,  both  their  terms  were 
relatively  short.  For  very  different  reasons.  I 
mean,  I  think  Barrows,  because  of  his  military 
training,  didn't  sit  too  well  with  the  faculty.  And 
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Varingt   Campbell,  a  vrj  great  aolentist,  vaa  not  the  beat 
adalniatrator  in  the  world, 

frjt  That's  what  I  understood*  And  that  he  never  had  any 

close  people  to  him  on  the  faculty,  la  that  right? 

Varingt  That's  right*  I  mean  he  had  two  advisors*  Hart  «— 
Snglish,  I  think,  and  Dr«  Woods*  I  aight  tell  yoa 
a  story*  I  don't  know  whether  this  should  be  told, 
but  it  actually  happened* 

Ve  had  the  Raspberry  Press  in  those  days««« 

Try  I     Oh,  of  course*  (lau^^hter) 

Varingt  So,  this  one  issue  oame  out  with  headlines,  or  a 

feature  article,  in  which  it  said  that  the  Uhiver* 
sity  was  being  administered  by  Eyebrows,  Highbrow  9 
and  Lowbrow* 

Fryt     Oh,  yes*  (laughter) 

Varingt  The  funny  part  of  this  was,  if  you  knew  the  people, 

if  you  knew  who  they  were  talking  about***  Of  oourse, 
Campbell,  with  hie  furry,  large  eyebrows  was  Sye- 
brow8«  And  Hart  was  very  Highbrow*  And  Voods, 
because  h#  was  an  engineer,  I  (^ess  vIm  called  Lowbrow* 
And  I  was  going  over  to  a  Regents'  see ting  —  a 
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Varingt  messenger  again  —  not  very  long  after  that,  and  I 
got  into  an  elevator,  and  one  of  the  members  of  tho 
Board  of  Regents  stepped  in  the  elevator  with  se, 
as  did  Woods,  and  he  turned  to  Woods  and  said,  "Oh, 
ho,  Lowbrow,  where *s  Eyebrows  and  Highbrow?** 
(laughter)  Which  didn't  please  Dr«  Woods  too  much, 
Vm   suren  because  there  were  other  people  in  the 
elevator* 

Fryt     He  thought  this  was  probably  just  a  little  bit  out 
of  place,  I  guess* 

Well,  when  Sproul  came  in  where  did  Voods  go? 

Waringi  Woods  went  back  to  dean  of  mechanical  engineering* ^ 
And  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him* 

Fryt     Tou  know,  you  told  me  something  the  other  day  that 
we  didn't  get  on  tape*  It  was  about  a  professor 
you  were  talking  with  during  the  Loyalty  Oath*** 

Waringi  Yes*  He  was  dean  of  graduate  division*  This  was 
during  the  Loyalty  Oath  controversy,  and  I  saw 
Dean  Dennes,  and  I*ve  known  him  for  a  good  many 
years  as  a  fraternity  brother*  And  h.f  wa«  valkiaf 
down  the  street  toward  the  Administration  Baildiaf, 
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Varingt   and  as  you  know  he's  a  philosopher.  And  his  head  was 

down  a  bitf  and  he  was  trudging  along,  and  I  sav 

his^  and  I  said,  "Hello,  Bill,  how  are  you?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  Hank,  I*m  fine,  but," 

t 

he  says,  **!*]&  troubled***  He  says,  **I  don  t  hare  any 
confusion  in  my  own  mind,  but  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have,  concerning  this  Oath  question  — 
I'm  troubled." 

And  I,  not  wanting  to  get  into  any  discus- 
sion with  him  about  the  Oath,  I  tried  to  pass  ths 
thing  off  and  said,  "Veil,  too  bad*" 

And  he  said,  "Hank,  you  have  no  idea  how  bad 
the  thing  really  is.  When  you  stop  to  think  about 
it,  this  thing  has  been  going  on  ->«-  these  discus- 
sions, these  controversies,  this  unsettled  condi- 
tion —  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  year.  The 
only  result  which  has  come  up  has  been  the  firing 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  professors  who  no  one  had 
any  question  about  them  being  Communists  or  not*" 
And,  he  says,  "If  the  faculty  of  an  institution  lik» 
this,  who  has  as  high  an  intellectual  and  edueational 
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Varingt   level  as  you'll  find  anyplacoy  can  argue  about  a 

question  for  a  year  and  oone  up  with  suoh  an  iatpos* 
sible  situation,  what  ohanoe  is  there  for  the  world?" 
And  X  had  never,  of  course,  thought  of  it  that 
way*  But  this  is  true.  If  a  thing  like  this  can 
reaoh  suoh  tensions  that  people  oan*t  disouss  it 
sanely  and  intelligently,  what  ohanoe  is  there  for 
the  world? 
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Henry  C*  Warinj 

Memorial  services  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  March  16, 
for  Henry  C.  Waring,  who 
died  March  4  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Waring  was  the  for- 
mer business  manager  of 
the  University  of  California 
Extension  EH  vision,  and  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1931 
at  UC-Berkeley. 

A  native  of  Mesa,  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Waring  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Berkeley 
Breakfast  Qub,  the  Berke- 
ley Lions  club  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Big  C 
Society.  He  also  served  in 
the  US  Naval  Reserve  and 
was  a  retired  Commander. 

Mr.  Waring  was  married 
to  the  late  Jeanette  Waring^ 


and  brother  of  the  late 
Frank  Waring. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2: 
p.m.,  Tuesday,  at  St.  Cem- 
ent's Episcopal  Church  in 
Berkeley,  with  Rev.  Gor- 
don Griffith  officiating. 
Contributions  to  favorite 
charities  are  preferred. 
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